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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  Whale  oil  Factory — Whale-fishing — A  Week 

in  the  Mountains. 

"What  is  that  awful  smell  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  north?' '  I  asked 
a  friend  one  day  at  Tromso. 

"O,  that's  the  fish-oil  factory  just 
north  of  town,"  was  the  reply. 

Of  course  we  had  to  see  it. 

"Can  you  stand  the  stench?"  I 
asked  of  Brother  I. 

"Bad  odors  don't  bother  me. 
This  Arctic  summer  has  stopped  my 
nose."       Brother  I.  had  a  bad  cold. 

We  found,  about  one-half  mile 
from  town,  extensive  buildings,  with 
smoking  chimneys.  A  half-skin- 
ned whale  lay  on  the  beach  close 
by,  and  the  grounds  were  strewn 
with  bones  and  refuse.  It  was  not  a 
very  beautiful  sight,  but  it  was  in- 
teresting. There  was  a  huge  pile  of 
barrels  outside.  Within  were  barrels 
and  vats  filled  with  the  blubber  of 
whale  and  seal.  Huge  caldrons  of 
fat  were  being  melted,  some  by  coal 
fires  and  others  by  steam.  Every- 
thing was  greasy,  the  whole  building 
being  saturated  with  it. 

"Can't  you  smell  this?"  I  said  to 
Brother  I. 

"No;  but  I  can  see  how  it  smells," 
said  he. 

The  stench  came  mainly  from  the 
carcass  of  the  whale.  It  lay  half  out 
of  the  water.  When  the  tide  went 
out  it  would  be  turned  and  the  skin- 
ning process  completed.  The  blub- 
ber on  this  one  was  from  two  to  three 
inches    in    thickness.       The    carcass 


would  then  be  towed  to  some  distant 
island.  Some  factories  make  a  fer- 
tilizer from  this  refuse. 

The  whale's  two  large  "strainers" 
had  been  taken  from  its  upper  jaw 
and  the  broad  pieces  of  whale  bone 
were  bcauered  on  the  ground  to  dry. 
This  whale  bone  is  in  the  form  of  flat 
pieces  of  "bone"  standing  close  to- 
gether in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  tapering  from  a  few  inches 
to  two  and  three  feet  in  length.  The 
edges  are  fringed  and  form  a  close 
sieve  through  which  the  animal 
strains  the  water  for  his  food.  The 
workmen  told  us  that  this  whale  bone 
commanded  a  high  price  in  the  Eng- 
lish market.  All  of  it  goes  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  finest  specimens  are 
made  into  the  waving  tassels  found 
on  the  top  of  an  officer's  cap.  The 
whale  blubber  made  oil  of*  a  dark 
brown  color;  that  of  the  seal  was  fil- 
tered and  refined,  and  became  clear 
and  bright. 

Fastened  to  a  boat  out  in  the 
sound  lay  two  whales.  We  procured 
a  boat,  so  greasy  that  we  dared  not  sit 
down  in  it,  and  rowed  out  to  the  big 
fish.  We  made  ourselves  fast  to  one 
of  the  whales  by  driving  our  spike 
pole  into  his  back  and  drawing  our 
boat  up  to  him.  He  lay  on  his  side, 
about  one-third  above  water.  We 
felt  of  his  smooth  skin  and  ran  our 
fingers  along  the  black  and  white 
ridges  of  his  side. 

"Now,  then,  do  you  wish  to  ride 
on  a  whale's  back?" 

"Well,  I'd  rather  be  on   his   back 
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than  where  Jonah  was.  Hold  the 
boat  up  fast,  steady,  now!"  Up  we 
climbed  and  stood  erect  on  his  back. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  and  we 
took  a  step  back  and  forth.  Of 
course  the  whale  did  not  object  as 
he  had  been  dead  for  a  week  and 
was  now  stinking.  We  made  no 
more  impression  on  him  than  would 
two  flies  on  a  floating  log. 

By  measurement  we  found  this 
whale  to  be  forty-eight  feet  long.  It 
was  eight  or  nine  feet  wide.  We 
were  told  that  this  was  a  small   one. 

The  whale-fishing  industry  has 
been  an  extensive  and  profitable  one 
in  the  past;  but  now  the  number  of 
the  fish  and  the  value  of  its  products 
are  decreasing.  Many  engage  in  it 
yet,  however. 

This  business  has  also  been  revolu- 
tionized by  modern  invention. 
The  day  of  rowing  out  to  the 
whale  in  small  boats  and  har- 
pooning him  by  hand  is  passed,  as 
far  as  the  Norwegians  are  concerned. 
Generally  a  small  steamer  is  fitted 
out  for  this  business.  On  the  prow 
of  this  boat  is  a  cannon,  from  which 
the  harpoon,  fastened  to  a  line,  is 
shot.  Some  use  a  bomb  with  the 
harpoon,  which,  penetrating  the 
flesh,  explodes  and  disables  the  prey. 
As  soon  as  shot,  the  whale  will  dive; 
then  the  line  must  be  played  out 
carefully  and  inexperienced  hands 
must  keep  away.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  workman  gets  caught  in 
a  tangle  of  the  rope,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  is  either  overboard  or  has 
received  some  injury.  The  line  must 
be  long  enough  to.  give  the  whale 
full  play;  if  not,  something  breaks  or 
the  steamer  is  tipped  dangerously 
over.  The  whale  cannot  remain 
down  long,  but  must  come  up  to 
blow.  Then,  if  he  is  not  disabled,  he 
is  shot  again,  this  being  repeated  un- 
til he  is  dead.  The  fish  is  then  fast- 
ened in  tow  and  they  are  ready  for 
another.  When  a  "catch"  has  been 
made,  they  are  then  towed  up  to 
some  whale-oil  establishment.  Fish- 
ing for  whale  must  be   interesting  as 


sport.  On  one  of  his  recent  visits 
to  Norway,  Emperor  William  II.  of 
Germany  went  whale  fishing,  and 
caught  one,  too. 

At  Tromso  we  tried  our  hand  at 
fishing  for  small  cod.  The  process 
is  simple.  On  the  end  of  a  long 
line  is  fastened  a  heavy  sinker,  weigh- 
ing sometimes  two  pounds,  and  a 
small  lead  fish  with  two  hooks,  one 
protruding  from  each  side  of  its 
head.  This  is  dropped  to  the  bot- 
tom and  then  drawn  up  two  arm 
lengths.  The  line  is  then  simply 
jerked  upwards  about  two  feet,  and 
then  let  down  again.  The  leaden 
bait  flashes  in  the  water,  and  the 
fish  dart  after  it,  getting  caught  by 
the  hooks.  We  caught  a  dozen  fish 
each,  a  number  of  times. 

While  at  Tromso,  we  heard  of  a 
populous  valley  a  few  miles  south, 
extending  from  the  sea  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Sweden,  and  we  decided  to 
take  a  trip  to  it,  in  hopes  that  the 
Gospel  would  be  something  new  in 
that  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the 
world.  We  therefore  took  the 
steamer  and  landed  at  the  mouth  ot 
Maals  elven  (elven — the  river)  at 
two  in  the  morning  of  Aug.  5,  and 
at  once  proceeded  up  the  valley. 

Maals-elve-dalen  (da/en — valley) 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  northern  Nor- 
way. The  river  is  navigable  by 
small  boats  for  many  miles.  It 
abounds  in  salmon,  and  Englishmen 
buy  the  right  to  fish  at  the  best  places 
during  the  summer.  This  valley 
looked  more  like  those  of  Utah  than 
any  I  had  yet  seen.  Farms  were 
scattered  along  the  river  bank,  and 
houses  were  numerous.  At  seven 
o'clock  we  called  at  a  farm  house  and 
got  lunch,  and  at  once  began  vend- 
ing our  tracts. 

O  yes,  they  liked  religious  books. 
They  would  take  a  tract.  Five  min- 
utes after  the  tract  was  brought  back 
and  slammed  on  the  table.  The  bearer 
had  a  frightened  look  and  hurried 
from  the  room  where  we  were  sitting 
eating.  They  had  seen  the  name 
Joseph  Smith  on  the  tract  and  that 
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was  enough.  We  tried  to  talk  with 
them. 

"No,  no,  we  know  all  about  the 
Mormons.  We  don't  want  any  such 
doctrine  here.      No,  thank  you!" 

We  proceeded  on  our  way,  specu- 
lating whether  there  was  a  spot  on 
this  round  globe  where  the  word 
"Mormon"  had  not  penetrated. 

We  disposed  of  very  few  tracts  the 
first  day.  The  road  was  a  king's 
highway,  and  so  we  made  good  time 
up  the  valley.  We  stopped  that 
night  at  a  skys  station.  These 
stations  are  arranged  and  controlled 
by  the  government  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travelers.  They  provide 
lodging  and  transportation  at  very 
fair  rates.  These  stations  can  be 
found  all  over  Norway. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we 
proceeded  on  to  a  school-house 
where  there  was  preaching  that  day. 
As  in  many  ot  the  country  districts, 
the  priest  had  two  or  three  churches 
in  which  to  preach.  The  church 
was  closed,  as  no  one  but  the  priest 
is  allowed  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
there,  and  he  was  absent.  So  they 
had  meeting  in  the  school-house  and 
a  lay  member  was  telling  the  audience 
how  the  Savior  did  it  all,  and  how  it 
would  be  considered  mockery  for 
them  to  try  and  do  anything  for  their 
soul's  salvation.  It  would  cast  a  re- 
proach on  Christ's  ability  to  do  it  all, 
was  the  argument. 

After  meeting  we  distributed  some 
articles  of  faith  among  them.  We 
soon  had  the  crowd  around  us. 

"So  you  are  Mormons?  What 
are  you  doing  up  here?  Do  you 
think  we  are  heathens,  to  need  the 
Gospel  brought  us?  And  all  the  way 
from  Utah,  too!  Well,  well,  how 
many  wives  did  Brigham  Young 
have?  How  many  wives  have  you? 
You're  too  young  to  have  so  many." 

Questions  came  thick  and  fast. 
One  old  lady  made  me  retreat  to  the 
wall  of  the  schoolhouse  when  she 
plied  me  with  questions,  not  giving 
me  time  to  answer.  A  group  of  rosy- 
cheeked    girls    made    a    semi-circle 


around  me, peered  over  the  old  lady's 
shoulder  and  laughed  and  hooted. 

We  could  not  dispose  of  any  ot 
our  tracts.  They  wouldn't  have 
them  as  a  gift. 

All  that  day  we  walked  up  the 
road.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  get  to 
hold  meetirgs  or  sell  tracts.  That 
evening  we  did  not  apply  for  lodg- 
ings until  we  thought  we  had  got 
beyond  the  notoriety  gained  at  the 
schoolhouse.  The  first  place  we  in- 
quired was  at  a  large,  white-painted 
house.  We  were  shown  into  the 
front  room.  The  room  had  a  paint- 
ed Moor,  which  was  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  rugs  and  mats.  The 
ceiling  was  painted  in  colors.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  paper — expen- 
sive gilt.  A  fine  lamp  hung  over  a 
walnut  table  on  which  were  books  and 
magazines.  Paintings  and  engrav- 
ings hung  on  the  walls,  and  lace 
curtains  before  the  windows.  A 
grand  square  piano  stood  in  a 
corner. 

I  looked  at  Bro.  I.,  and  he  looked 
at  me. 

"Where  have  we  got  to?"  I  whis- 
pered. 

"Into  the  governor's  mansion,  I 
suppose." 

But  we  had  not.  It  was  simply  a 
common  well-to-do  merchant,  and 
the  room  I  have  described  is  a  sam- 
ple of  many  I  have  seen  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

We  could  remain  for  the  night, 
and  a  fine  supper  was  brought  in. 
We  could  have  coffee,  milk  or  beer 
to  drink.  After  supper  a  "fine" 
lady  chatted  pleasantly  with  us. 
She  was  quite  interested  when  she 
learned  that  we  were  Americans. 
She  was  going  to  New  York  in  the 
spring. 

"O,  you  must  go  farther  than  New 
York  if  you  wish  to  see  anything  of 
America,"  we  suggested. 

"What  part  of  America  are  you 
from?"  she  asked. 

'  'We  are  from — the  west. ' ' 

It  wouldn't  do  to  spoil  that  grand 
treatment,  at  present. 
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"How  far  west?" 

We  were  getting  nervous. 

"I  am  from  Ogden,"  said  I,  and 
then  kept  up  my  conversation,  to 
prevent  any  further  questions. 

"Ogden,"  she  mused.  She  did 
not  know  where  that  was. 

"Thank  goodness,"  I  sighed. 

We  were  shown  to  a  bed-room  and 
comfortable  beds. 

Next  morning  when  we  came 
down  to  breakfast,  we  found  that  the 
whole  sunshine  had  gone  out  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  occupants,   and 


Twenty-two  miles  up  the  valley  we 
came  to  the  end  of  the  road,  very 
near  to  the  boundary  of  Sweden,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  low 
mountain  range  to  get  to  another 
valley  leading  to  the  sea.  There  was 
but  a  trail  to  follow  and  that  led  us 
over  rough  hills,  marshes,  and 
through  forests  of  birch  and  willows. 
We  were  informed  that  there  was  a 
house  half-way  where  we  could  stop 
for  the  night.  We,  however,  found 
a  number  of  ranches,  where  some 
people    were   making    hay.        They 
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especially  the  fine  lady's.  The  se- 
cret was  that  one  of  the  servants  had 
been  to  the  meeting  in  the  school- 
house,  having  come  home  late.  She 
had  told  on  us.  The  lady  of  the  house 
would  not  accept  a  tract,  though  she 
charged  us  quite  reasonably  for  our 
lodging.  We,  however,  left  one  on 
the  center  table.  They  were  no 
doubt  chagrined  at  having  been  so 
sociable  with  two  Mormons. 

As  we  proceeded  up  farther  into 
the  mountains,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  seemed  to  get  freer,  and  we 
soon    disposed     of  all     our     tracts. 


were  dark  and  fine  looking,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  foreign, 
perhaps  Finn,  blood  in  them. 

Towards  evening  we  came  to  the 
half-way  house  and  were  well  enter- 
tained for  the  night.  Next  morning 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  by 
being  rowed  across  a  lake.  Then 
again  on  foot.  The  weather  was 
cold,  and  it  rained  steadily.  Out  on 
one  of  theopen  hills  we  came  across 
the  remains  of  a  Lapp  encampment. 
A  piece  of  their  trough-like  reindeer 
sleigh  remained.  Had  we  been  a 
few    days    earlier,    we   would    have 
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seen  a  whole  band  of  Lapps  with  their 
deer,  but  now  they  had  gone  back  to 
Sweden.  Another  lake  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  then  we  reached  a  good 
road  again,  and  were  soon  down  to 
the  sea,  this  time  at  Balsljorden. 
Here  we  waited  for  the  steamer  and 
got  some  bread  and  milk.  The 
steamer  was  late,  but  we  were  well 
repaid  for  waiting  by  seeing  a  herd  of 
fifty  reindeer  coming  along  the  shore. 
They  were  a  remnant  of  some  herd 
which  had  gone  before,  and  were 
following  along  the  shore  to  get 
around  the  head  of  the  fjord.  We 
ran  down  to  the  shore  and  had  a 
good  look  at  them  as  they  glided 
gracefully  by. 

On  board  the  steamer  we  zig- 
zagged across  the  deep,  blue  fjord 
from  one  landing  to  another.  It  was 
cold  for  wet  deck  passengers,  but  we 
got  to  Tromso  in  the  evening  and 
soon  got  warm  around  Bro.  Han- 
sen's fire,  feeling  none  the  worse  for 
our  week's  trip  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Norway. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Trondenes    Church — Embalmed      Dead — Two 

Funerals. 

On  a  point  of  land  extending  from 
Hindo,  stands  Trondenes  Church, 
with  the  parsonage  close  by.  This 
church  was,  at  one  time,  the  north- 
ern limit  of  Christianity,  and  the 
history  and  legends  clustering  around 
it  would  make  a  book. 

The  first  Christianity  in  the  north 
was  Catholic,  and  was  introduced  by 
Olav  Tryggvesson,  about  the  year 
995.  The  mode  of  converting  the 
inhabitants  to  the  new  doctrine  does 
not  compare  very  well  with  the  ex- 
ample set  by  its  great  Founder. 
Norwegian  history  informs  us  that, 
"Those  who  did  not  get  baptized 
were  either  killed,  maimed  or  driven 
from  the  country."  Olav  had  an 
army  to  back  him  in  his  "persua- 
sion." Years  after,  the  reformers 
used  pretty  much  the  same  line  of 
argument  in  overthrowing  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 


The  church  at  Trondenes  was 
built  early  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
main  building  stands  intact  today; 
but  its  two  large  towers,  said  to  have 
been  roofed  with  copper,  are  gone. 
At  a  distance,  the  building  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  large  white- 
washed barn.  It  is  built  of  rock, 
plastered  and  whitened  within  and 
without.  It  is  a  wonder  how  those 
early  inhabitants  got  together  such 
huge  stones,  as  are  here  found. 

Many  tourists  visit  this  landmark 
every  year,  and  it  was  our  privilege 
to  attend  a  funeral  to  the  church- 
yard lying  close  by. 

A  little  child  of  one  of  our  friends 
had  died  and  we  were  invited  to  the 
funeral.  The  coffin  was  fastened  to 
the  two-wheeled  cart,  which  the  lazy 
fat  horse  drew  leisurely  enough.  A 
dozen  of  us  followed.  The  women 
wore  black  dresses  and  had  black 
'kerchiefs  on  their  heads.  After  a 
four  miles'  walk  we  got  a  boat,  and 
the  coffin  and  company  were  rowed 
across  an  arm  of  water,  making  a 
short  cut  to  our  destination.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  churchyard,  the  men  set 
to  work  digging  the  grave,  while  the 
rest  of  us  wandered  about.  The  sun 
shone  warm  that  day.  The  grave- 
yard grew  rank  with  grass.  In  fact 
it  would  add  not  a  little  to  the  pas- 
tor's hay  loft,  as  the  grass  is  cut  and 
made  into  hay.  The  tombstones 
stood  at  all  angles,  some  new  and 
shining,  others  hardly  hindering  the 
swing  of  the  mower's  scythe. 

We  got  the  keys  from  the  parson- 
age with  permission  to  view  the 
church.  The  old  iron-braced  door 
swung  open,  and  a  musty,  "stuffy" 
odor  greeted  us.  The  small  win- 
dows threw  a  faint  light  over  the  in- 
terior. Everything  looked  old  and 
shabby.  Its  former  Catholic  glory 
had  long  since  departed.  The  Pro- 
testant conquerors  had  spoiled  it,  had 
carried  away  its  painted  panels  and 
made  them  into  cupboard  doors. 
Still  some  traces  of  its  past  splendor 
are  left.  There  are  some  curious 
paintings   around  the  altar,   hideous 
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things,  supposed  to  represent  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  with  the  devil 
playing  a  leading  role.  The  old 
stone  baptismal  font  is  there  yet. 
Carvings  and  paintings  of  an  ancient 
workmanship  are    not    yet     extant. 

There  had  been  confirmation  exer- 
cises the  Sunday  before,  and  the  floor 
had  not  been  swept  since.  Ever- 
green twigs,  dirt  and  tobacco  spittle 
lay  in  matted  mixture.  This  sur- 
prised me,  as  places  of  worship  are 
generally  kept  clean.  Tobacco, 
however,  is  not  considered  greatly 
unclean.  Nearly  all  the  men  use  it, 
and  in  the  country,  chew  and  spit 
even  in  church.  We  pried  around 
the  church  pretty  closely.  On  both 
sides  there  were  small  ante-rooms 
whose  doors  were  fastened — or  sup- 
posed to  be.  One  of  them  stood 
ajar,  and  a  friend  told  us  to  go  and 
peep  inside.  Pushing  the  creaking 
door  aside,  what  should  we  see  but  a 
stack  of  coffins!  From  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  they  completely  filled  the 
room. 

'  'What  are  these?' '  we  asked. 

"  O,  they  used  to  embalm  the 
dead  and  stow  them  away  in  here. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them  in  this 
building, ' '  was  the  reply. 

Some  of  the  coffin  lids  were  loose, 
having  been  unfastened  by  curious 
visitors.  We  lifted  one  aside  and 
looked  at  the  bundle  within,  but  fur- 
ther we  did  not  care  to  go. 

"They  are  under  the  floor,  too," 
said  our  friend.  Do  you  wish  to 
see  them." 

Certainly  we  did. 

So  we  went  into  another  ante- 
room and  moved  a  platform  in  the 
form  of  an  altar.  Under  it  the 
boards  were  loose,  and  we  removed 
a  number  and  looked  under.  There 
they  stood  side  by  side  all  over  the 
ground,  as  far  as  we  could  see  in  the 
dim  light.  And  in  this  church  they 
held  religious  services  every  Sunday. 
Hundreds  come  and  sit  in  its. musty 
air.  And  the  smell  of  the  dead 
bodies,  though  embalmed,  must 
penetrate  loose  coffin  lids  and  open 


doors  into  the  church,  where  the 
worshipers,  no  doubt,  think  that  the 
peculiar  atmosphere  is  due  to  the 
preacher's  sermon,  or  to  some- 
religious  influence! 

When  will  mankind  come  to  know 
that  true  religion  is  life,  eternal  light 
and  life? 

Outside  again,  we  breathed  the 
crisp  air  with  thankfulness. 

The  little  grave  was  now  ready. 
I  noticed  that  in  the  thrown-up  heap 
were  pieces  of  decayed  boards  and  in 
a  box  by  the  side  of  the  grave  were 
bones  of  a  human  being.  I  asked 
its  meaning,  and  was  told  that  they 
had  struck  an  old  grave.  That  was 
of  no  concern,  however,  as  the  whole 
ground  had  been  dug  over  many 
times.  A  grave  lot  can  be  bought 
for  twenty  years,  then  the  purchase 
must  be  renewed;  if  not,  it  is  thrown 
open,  and  a  new  grave  can  be  dug 
over  it. 

The  little  coffin  was  lowered,  a 
verse  was  sung  and  Brother  I.  offered 
a  prayer;  then  some  earth  was 
thrown  in  and  the  old  bones  replaced. 
The  grave  was  then  filled  and  round- 
ed, and  we  proceeded  to  a  school- 
room close  by  to  partake  of  lunch. 
On  the  wall  of  the  school-house,  I 
noticed  some  posters,  one  of  which 
informed  the  public  that  if  certain  de- 
linquents did  not  pay  their  offerings 
to  the  priest  they  would  be  collected 
by  due  process  of  law. 

Speaking  of  funerals  let  me  des- 
cribe another  one  which  I  attended, 
as  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  pro- 
ceedings on  such  occasions,  in  the 
country  districts. 

The  people  attending  the  funeral 
were  invited  guests.  We  assembled 
at  eight  o'clock  at  the  house  of  our 
friend  who  had  lost  his  wife.  The 
body  lay  in  its  black  coffin  in  the  best 
room.  There  was  a  busy  scene  of 
cooking  and  spreading  of  tables  in  the 
adjoining  rooms,  as  the  company  was 
to  have  breakfast.  We  were  in  fact 
guests  for  the  day.  First  coffee  was 
served,  then  came  breakfast.  The 
coffin  was  then  fastened  on  a  cart. 
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and  the  company  followed  mostly  on 
foot  to  the  churchyard,  where  the 
body  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 
It  was  raining,  and  we  all  stood 
around  the  open  grave  waiting  for 
the  priest.  But  that  official  was 
tardy.  Perhaps  that  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  to  receive  the 
usual  fee  for  his  services.  The  hus- 
band told  me  that  he  had  "jewed" 
bim  down  to  half-price.  At  last  the 
black-robed  figure  came  down  the 
road  and  up  to  the  grave.  Business- 
like, he  went  to  work.  He  sang  a 
verse,  and  uttered  a  short  prayer, 
then  with  a  shovel  he  threw  three 
small  shovelfuls  of  earth  on  the  casket 
repeating  a  passage  of  scripture. 

He  shook  hands  with  the  chief 
mourners,  raised  his  umbrella,  and 
strode  up  the  road  again.  Not  the 
least  sentiment  or  feeling  did  he 
show,  and  his  manner  was  abrupt. 
But  what  could  be  expected!  The 
deceased  was  of  a  common  family, 
and  he  received  but  half  pay,  too. 
After  filling  the  grave  we  all  marched 
back  again.  Coffee  was  again  served, 
then  came  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
fish  and  potatoes,  fladbrod  and  rice 
cooked  in  milk.  The  rice  soup  was 
served  in  four  big  bowls  which  were 
placed  along  the  table.  Three  and 
four    helped    themselves    from  each 


bowl.  I  had  heard  that  these  people 
had  some  very  rude  table  manners, 
but  this  was  the  only  time  I  shared 
a  meal  in  such  a  brotherly  way.  As 
a  rule,  tables  are  set  as  in  other  civi- 
lized communities,  with  white  table- 
cloth, china  cups,  etc. 

After  dinner,  those  who  smoked 
indulged  in  ihat  pastime.  The  in- 
exhaustible coffee  kettle  was  ready 
for  all  who  desired — and  many  de- 
sired. There  was  pleasant  conversa- 
tion about  fishing,  farming,  politics, 
and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
priest  and  his  doctrine.  Still  they 
were  nearly  all  Lutherans  and  helped 
to  support  said  priest.  They  did  not 
see  their  inconsistencies.  About  four 
o'clock,  the  party  dispersed. 

"But  won't  you  have  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee before  you  go?" 

"No,  thank  you,  no  more." 

"O,  just  a  drop — half  a  cup.  You 
haven't  had  any  since  lunch" — an 
hour  since. 

"Here!"  And  before  you  can  in- 
terfere, the  black  liquid  is  poured 
out,  thick  cream  is  added,  three 
lumps  of  sugar  is  placed  on  the 
saucer  and  it  is  thrust  into  your 
hands. 

So  of  course'we  must  drink,  if  we 
die  in  the  attempt. 

Nephi  Anderson. 
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ST.    GEORGE    AND    MANTI    TEMPLES. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1877, 
President  Brigahm  Young,  the  Apos- 
tles Wilford  Woodruff,  Erastus  Snow 
and  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  with  two 
thousand  or  more  Saints,  assembled 
within  the  St.  George  Temple,  for 
the  purpose  of  dedicating  certain 
portions  of  it  unto  God,  that  we 
might  be  prepared  to  commence 
giving  endowments,  sealings,  and 
other  blessings  unto  the  Saints.  At 
12:30  o'clock,  Apostle,  now  Presi- 
ident  Wilford  Woodruff,  stood  on 
the   upper   steps    of  the    font    and 


called  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  said:  "We  are  this  day  blessed 
with  the  privilege  that  but  few  since 
the  days  of  Adam,  have  ever  en- 
joyed. But  few  of  the  sons  of  Adam 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing into  a  Temple  built  by  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  in  which  to 
administer  ordinances  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  We  have  now 
assembled  to  dedicate  portions  of 
this  Temple  unto  God;  and  I  have 
a  request  to  make  of  all  the  Saints 
who  are  present,  and  I  suppose  all 
who   are,   profess    to    be    Saints,  for 
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none  others  should  he  here.  I 
realize  that  this  assembly  cannot  bow 
the  knee  in  their  crowded  condition, 
but  you  can  bow  your  heads  and 
your  hearts,  before  God,  and  this  I 
want  you  to  do  this  day.  And  the 
words  of  those  who  offer  up  prayers 
in  the  dedication  of  this  Temple,  I 
want  repeated,  in  secret,  by  this 
assembly  before  the  Lord,  that  our 
prayers  may  ascend  unto  the  ears  ot 
the  Lord  of  Saboath,  that  they  may 
be  answered  upon  our  heads.  The 
Saints  do  not  prize,  as  they  should, 
the  blessings  they  enjoy." 

"The  Spirit  of  God  like  a  fire  is 
burning,"  was  sung. 

Apostle  Erastus  Snow  announced 
that  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  would 
offer  the  dedicatory  prayer.  Presi- 
dent Woodruff  kneeling  on  the 
upper  steps  of  the  font,  offered  the 
prayer  of  dedication. 

We  did  bow  our  heads  and  hearts, 
— our  whole  being  was  mellowed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  occasion 
that  brought  us  together.  A  few 
words  of  that  prayer  will  be  in  place 
here: 

"Oh  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Father  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  Thou  who  hast  created  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  seas  and 
fountains  of  living  waters,  and  all 
things  that  dwell  therein.  Accept  ol 
the  gratitude  of  our  hearts  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Thy  people,  that 
Thou  hast  preserved  our  lives,  to 
again  enter  into  another  Temple, 
which  has  been  built  by  Thy  Saints 
in  these  valleys  of  the  mountains,  in 
which  to  organize  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood and  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God,  both  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Oh,  our  God,  we  Thy  sons 
and  daughters  have  assembled  to- 
gether, in  the  name  of  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  within  the  walls  of  this 
Temple,  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
dedicating  and  consecrating  a  portion 
of  this  House  unto  the  Lord  our 
God;  that  it  may  be  holy  and  accept- 
able in  Thy  sight.      May  the  prayers 


of  Thy  people  ascend  unto  Thine 
ears,  O  Lord,  and  be  heard  and 
answered  upon  their  heads." 

And  also  a  small  portion  of  the 
dedication  prayer  offered  by  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow  on  that  day: 

"O  God,  our  Eternal  Father, 
Creator  of  all  things;  who  raised  up 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  to  or- 
ganize the  Holy  Priesthood,  after  the 
order  of  Thy  Son,  and  laid  the 
foundat'on  of  Zion,  and  established 
Thy  Church  and  Kingdom  among 
men  upon  the  earth.  We  Thy  ser- 
vants and  people  appear  before  Thee 
in  this  holy  House,  which  we  have 
built  unto  Thy  name,  and  stretch 
forth  our  hands  unto  Thee,  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  His 
name  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  the 
prayer  which  has  been  offered  up  in 
the  font  room  of  this  House,  and 
answer  it  upon  this  House  and  peo- 
ple. We  implore  Thy  blessings 
upon  this  people  and  upon  this 
House,  which  we  dedicate  and  con- 
secrate unto  the  Most  High.  This 
room,  especially,  we  hallow  unto 
Thee,  and  beseech  Thee  to  accept  it 
as  the  offering  of  Thy  people,  and 
sanctify  it  to  their  use  for  sacred  and 
holy  purposes,  and  to  Thine  own 
Glory." 

Also  a  few  words  from  the  prayer 
of  Apostle  Brigham  Young,  Jr. 

"Oh,  Lord,  God  of  Israel;  Thou 
who  showest  mercy  unto  those  who 
walk  uprightly  before  Thee  accord- 
ing to  the  light  in  them.  To  Thee 
we  bow  in  humble  reverence,  and 
call  upon  Thy  holy  name  on  this 
occasion  of  dedicating  portions  ot 
this  Temple,  erected  for  holy  pur- 
poses, dispensing  the  ordinances  ot 
Thy  House  unto  this  generation, 
their  progenitors  and  posterity. 
Hear  and  answer  the  prayers  offered 
up  by  Thine  Apostles,  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  Erastus  Snow,  that 
they  may  penetrate  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  that  the  blessings 
of  God  may  rest  upon  and  in  this 
building,  from  the  foundation  to  the 
towers    thereof.       And     now,      our 
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Father,  we  have  assembled  in  this 
upper  room,  wherein  we  anticipate 
performing  the  ordinances  of  sealing 
woman  to  man,  children  to  their 
parents,  and  man  to  his  fellow-man, 
that  the  line  may  reach  unto  heaven, 
Thy  dwelling  place.  And  when  we 
attain  to  that  happy  state  and  rise 
with  the  just  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  resurrection,  that  we  may  legally 
claim  the  relationship  of  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  and 
be  crowned  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus,  our 
elder  Brother." 

During  the  week  following  the 
dedicatory  services  we  were  busy  fit- 
ting up  for  baptisms  and  other  ordi- 
nance work.  At  the  opening  bap- 
tismal day,  some  were  baptized  for 
their  health  and  received  blessings. 
Others  were  anointed  with  conse- 
crated oil,  and  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  were  healed,  and  this  spirit 
and  these  blessings  have  been  mani- 
fested in  that  holy  House  from  the 
beginning.  Quite  a  number  have 
sent  letters  and  telegrams  to  us  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  prayed 
for,  and  some  who  have  been  healed 
have  so  informed  us  by  letter.  Presi- 
dent Angus  M.  Cannon  of  Salt  Lake 
and  others  can  testify  of  the  power  of 
God  here  manifested. 

Sister  Stevens  of  Shonesburg,  who 
had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  re- 
ceived great  blessings  in  that  sacred 
place. 

Father  Yardley,  living  in  Beaver, 
had  lost  his  hearing.  He  was  bap- 
tized in  the  St.  George  Temple  and 
confirmed  by  Elder  David  H.  Can- 
non.   His  hearing  was  fully  restored. 

Brother  Joseph  Hammond  of  St. 
George  had  very  bad  eyes.  He  came 
to  us  arid  we  anointed  them.  His 
eyes  were  healed  and  made  strong 
again. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who 
can  testify  to  the  power  of  God  made 
manifest  in  His  holy  House,  accord- 
ing to  the  prayers  of  His  servants 
who  bore  the  Holy  Priesthood. 

President  Brigham  Young  was  very 


sick  at  the  time  of  the  dedication. 
He  could  not  walk  nor  stand  upon  his 
feet,  and  had  to  be  carried  in  a  chair 
by  four  of  the  brethren  through  the 
House  up  and  down  stairs.  When 
he  entered  the  lower  main  room,  he 
walked  into  the  stand  and  spoke  to 
the  vast  multitude.  His  words  were 
comforting  to  the  faithful,  but  terrible 
to  the  evil-doer.  The  spirit  was  very 
sharp  at  times  and  seemed  as  though 
our  lives  and  deeds  were  laid  bare 
before  us.  At  that  time  he  left  his 
marks  upon  the  stand  as  he  brought 
his  little  knotty  cane  down  upon 
it.      We   have  never  removed  them. 

In  the  Manti  Temple  the  power 
of  God  was  also  manifested  to  a  great 
degree.  I  was  present  at  the  dedi- 
catory services.  At  the  opening 
meeting  in  the  upper  main  room  I 
heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  choir  sing- 
ing. The  music  was  heavenly.  I  asked 
a  brother  on  my  left  if  there  were  any 
serenaders  outside.  He  said  he 
knew  of  none.  The  sound  came  at 
first  from  the  direction  of  the  south- 
east corner,  and  while  President 
Lorenzo  Snow  was  speaking  from  the 
upper  stand  they  seemed  to  be  behind 
and  almost  over  him.  I  was  thrilled 
with  the  music,  the  words  I  could  not 
understand;  the  harmony  was  perfect. 
I  said  to  myself,  "If  Brother  Snow 
heard  that  music  he  would  not  speak 
now." 

Many  persons  have  been  healed  of 
their  ailments  and  infirmities  in  this 
Temple,  and  have  realized  to  a  full- 
ness the  promises  made  to  them  bv  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  acting  in  His 
name  and  in  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Priesthood. 

Sister  Honorine  Matilda  Anderson 
was  told  by  the  doctors  that  she 
could  never  give  birth  to  a  living 
child,  two  having  been  taken  from 
her  with  instruments.  She  came  to 
the  Manti  Temple  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  March,  1894,  and  was  anointed 
preparatory  to  her  confinement.  She 
was  promised  that  she  should  give 
birth  to  a  living  child.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  June,   she  gave  birth   with 
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but  little  pain  to  a  fine  daughter, 
weighing  eleven  and  a  half  pounds. 
It  will  be  in  place  here  to  repeat 
the  words  of  Sister  Helena  Madsen 
of  Gunnison,  who  writes  in  relation 
to  this  matter:    "This  precious  testi- 


mony of  the  mercy  and  power  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  will  undoubtedly 
strengthen  the  faith  of  many. ' '  Sister 
A.  and  her  beautiful  baby  have  en- 
joyed the  most  perfect  health  all 
along.  John  D.    T.  McAllister. 


MIZPAH. 


A    NEW    YEARS    GIFT. 


A  beautiful  New  Year's  eve. 
Millions  of  glittering  stars  crown  the 
sky;  the  bright-faced  moon  peeps 
shyly  through  the  trees  at  the  lovers 
who  are  strolling  up  and  down  the 
snowy  path.  A  tall,  manly  form 
with  fine  physique,  brown  waving 
hair,  and  a  firm  yet  pleasant  mouth; 
his  arm  is  clasped  in  that  of  his 
sweetheart,  pretty  Pauline,  whose 
dark,  olive  face  had  never  looked 
happier  than  it  did  this  New  Year's 
eve!  Her  brown  eyes  look  with 
passionate  love  and  trustfulness  into 
those  of  the  man  who  had  just  asked 
her  to  become  his  wife. 

"Pauline,"  he  says  slowly,  ear- 
nestly, his  eyes  searching  her  face 
almost  painfully,  "in  a  few  short  days 
I  will  be  far  away  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  strangers,  but  before  I  go  I 
have  a  request  to  make  of  you. 
Pauline  I  am  well  aware  of  your  pas- 
sion for  the  stage — that  is  the  only 
reason  I  had  not  asked  you  sooner  to 
become  my  wife.  I  am  not  willing 
that  my  wife  should  be  an  actress. 
Will  you  make  me  a  promise  to- 
night, love,  never  to  play  on  the 
stage  again?' ' 

"Never  again?"  she  repeated  in 
quick  startled  tones.  "Oh,  Philip, 
you  surely  cannot  mean  it.  It  will  do 
no  harm — you  can  trust  me,  can  you 
not!     Besides  I  have  Ila  to " 

"Pauline,  do  you  love  me,  or  do 
you  love  the  stage  better?  It  is  now 
for  you  to  decide.  I  love  you  too 
well  to  care  to  see  you  in  other  mens' 
arms.  What!  do  you  hesitate?  Pau- 
line, I  am  waiting  for  your  answer." 

"I  promise  you,  Philip,"    she  an- 


swered slowly,  her  face  growing  very 
white,  while  a  cold,  nervous  thrill 
passed  over  her. 

'  'That' s  right, ' '  he  said  kissing  her 
cold  cheek,  but  Pauline  said  nothing. 
It  had  required  a  strong  effort  to 
give  the  promise  he  asked  for,  and 
even  as  the  words  passed  her  lips 
she  instinctively  saw  trouble  ahead. 
She  loved  and  honored  Philip  Dear- 
borne,  and  had  from  the  time  she 
was  a  tiny  child,  but  next  to  him  she 
loved  the  excitement  of  the  stage 
with  its  bright  footlights  and  appre- 
ciative audiences.  Besides  she  was 
poor  and  had  her  sister  to  support. 
If  she  gave  up  the  stage  she  would 
have  to  go  back  to  school-teaching. 

"Philip,  I  must  go  in  now,"  she 
said  after  a  long  pause,  '  'the  fire  will 
be  going  out,"  and  she  shivered  as 
though  cold. 

"It  is  quite  early  yet,  and  New 
Year's  eve,  too,"  he  answered  re- 
proachfully. "You  want  me  to  go 
now,  though,  I  suppose." 

"I  am  not  well  to-night,  Philip. 
Come  tomorrow  and  then  I  will  treat 
you  better." 

"Pauline,  I  cannot  understand 
you,"  he  exclaimed  vexedly  as  he 
turned  to  go.  "One  moment  you 
are  all  smiles  and  the  next  moment 
you  look  worn  out.  I  thought  I  was 
one  of  the  happiest  fellows  in  exist- 
ence half  an  hour  ago,  now  it  makes 
me  feel  blue  to  see  you  looking  so 
miserable. ' ' 

"I  cannot  help  it,  dear,"  re- 
sponded Pauline  sadly.  "It  is  in  my 
nature  to  be  changeable;  but,  Philip, 
don't  think  I  do   not  love  you  be- 
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cause  I  act  this  way;  I  am  very  hap- 
py tonight,  dear,  and  yet  I  feel  so 
sad." 

"Pauline,  you  are  sure  you  love 
me  well  enough  to  give  up  the  stage, 
to  wait  over  two  long  years  for  me, 
and  then  to  live  with  me  from  that 
time  on  through  eternity?" 

"Ah,  you  do  not  know  the  depth 
of  my  love,  Philip,  or  you  would  not 
ask.  Philip,  I  promise  you  here, 
this  New  Year's  eve,  that  no  matter 
what  comes  I  will  wait  for  you  and 
be  true  to  you  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
Your  New  Year's  gift  I  shall  never 
part  with.  I  am  so  glad  you  had 
that  beautiful  word  'Mizpah'  en- 
graved upon  it.  Good  night, 
Philip." 

"Alas!  No  more  can  poor  Pauline 
be  'Camille,'  'Hazel  Kirke,'  nor 
'Jane,'  but  must  close  her  eyes  and 
stop  her  ears  at  the  very  mention  of 
theatre,  from  now  on,"  sighed  Pau- 
line that  night  as  she  tossed  about  on 
her  pillows,  unable  to  sleep.  "Really, 
I  feel  as  though  1  had  parted  with  a 
dear  friend.  I  love  Philip  so  much, 
yet  I  could  cry  at  thoughts  of  giving 
up  the  stage.  I  wonder  if  I  can  get 
a  school;  if  not,  we  will  starve  before 
Philip  gets  back. ' ' 


"Why,  Pauline,  you  look  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  ghost.    What's  up." 

Pauline  glanced  wistfully  at  her 
sister  who  sat  by  the  fire  trying  to 
trim  up  an  old  hat. 

"Ila,  this  letter  is  from  Philip. 
He  is  coming  home  soon.  Oh,  Ila, 
how  can  I  face  him?  What  will  he 
say  when  he  finds  out  that  I've 
broken  my  promise?  I  must  give  it 
up  now  before  it  is  too  late. ' ' 

"Pshaw,  how  foolish!"  cried  Ila, 
scornfully,  then  throwing  the  hat 
down  with  a  gesture  of  impatience 
she  said:  "There  is  no  use  talking, 
Pauline,  we  must  have  money,  and 
unless  you  get  some  at  once,  I  shall 
accept  Mr.  Lorme's  generous  offer. 
Anyway,  I  see  no  harm  in  borrowing 
money  from  him." 

"Ila!"     cried    Pauline    in    horror, 


"you  must  not  do  such  a  dreadful 
thing.       I  abhor  that  man." 

"Still,  he  would  marry  you  to- 
morrow, if  you  were  not  such  a 
crank."  retorted  Ila.  "I  don't  see 
why  you  can't  like  him.  He  would 
take  us  to  California  and  we  could 
live  in  a  palace." 

"Yes,  a  palace  of  sin.  No,  no, 
Ila,  we  must  shun  that  man  even  as 
we  should  shun  Satan  himself.  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  play  tonight.  We 
will  make  a  great  deal,  no  doubt, 
and  you  shall  have  part  of  the 
money.  I  do  not  think  Philip  can 
care  when  I  explain  our  circum- 
stances to  him." 

"Why,  of  course  he  won't.  It 
won't  matter  if  he  does.  When  he 
gets  back,  he'll  spend  all  his  time 
reading  his  Bible,  I  suppose,  and  be 
as  poor  as  you  are  now.  You  could 
do  a  great  deal  better  in  marrying 
Mr.  Lorme." 

"Ila,  have  you  ever  yet  heard  of 
a  girl  of  our  faith  marrying  an  out- 
sider and  being  happy  afterwards?  I 
never  have,  but,  I ' ' 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  those  trashy 
yarns,"  scoffed  Ila,  as  she  sat  down 
in  the  only  easy  chair  in  the  house, 
to  read  a  novel,  while  Pauline  sewed 
away  on  her  costumes,  going  through 
her  part,  half-aloud,  frequently  allow- 
ing the  lace  dress  to  fall  on  the  floor 
as  she  went  through  various  gestures 
and  assumed  different  attitudes. 

The  play  was  a  brilliant  success, 
and  when  it  was  over  the  manager 
came  to  Pauline  with  a  roll  of  bills  and 
then  begged  her  to  go  with  them  to 

D to  play  on  New  Year's  eve. 

The  sight  of  the  money  lured  her  on, 
and  she  felt  herself  drifting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  Philip.  She 
felt  wild  and  reckless  and  tried  to  for- 
get the  future  by  spending  all  her  time 
at  rehearsals. 

Ila  took  all  her  hard-earned  gains 
as  fast  as  she  received  them,  and  still 
asked  for  more.  Pauline  had  no  in- 
fluence over  the  girl,  and  day  after 
day  she  saw  with  increasing  misery 
and   alarm    that    Ila   was    becoming 
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deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  slipping 
from  her  hold. 

Yet  on  the  day  before  New  Year's 
when  Pauline  bade  her  sister  good- 
bye, Ila  clung  to  her  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy  and  begged  her  not  to  go. 

"It  i  s  too  late  now,  dear,"  an- 
swered Pauline  quietly,  uttering  no 
reproaches,  no  chiding  when  well  she 
knew  that  it  was  only  for  Ila's  sake 
that  she  was  risking  so  much.  She 
would  never  have  consented  to  go 
had  not  Ila  threatened  to  stoop  to 
shame  unless  more  money  was  ob- 
tained that  she  might  have  a  fur 
cloak. 

What  along,  endless  ride  it  seemed 

to  D ,  and  yet  it  was  only  forty 

miles;  Pauline  sat  and  shivered  and 
vainly  sought  to  free  herself  from  the 
terrible  foreboding  that  haunted  her. 
.She  wished  she  had  not  left  Ila  alone. 
She  seemed  to  feel  danger  all  about 
her. 

The  play  was  on,  and  Pauline  with 
smiling  face  and  merry  laugh  flitted 
in  and  out,  when  at  times  her  heart 
almost  stood  still  with  indefinable 
fear  and  dread  of  she  knew  not  what. 
The  house  was  crowded;  there  had 
been  a  snow-slide  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  the  passengers  being 
obliged  to  lay  over,  most  of  them 
had  come  to  the  play. 

The  last  scene  was  on,  and  Pauline 
was  in  her  stage  lover's  arms,  smiling 
into  his  eyes,  and  acknowledging 
her  love  for  him,  when  a  sudden 
impulse  led  her  to  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  audience.  One  face 
claimed  her  attention.  She  could 
have  fainted  on  the  spot  so  great 
was  her  consternation,  surprise  and 
dread.  She  clung  with  desperation 
to  the  man  at  her  side  until  the  cur- 
tain went  down  then  fell  to  the  floor, 
all  strength  gone. 

It  was  New  Year's  Day.  In  the 
same  car  that  bore  Pauline  home 
again  sat  a  man  only  a  few  seats 
ahead  of  her.  He  never  turned  his 
head,  nor  seemed  aware  of  the  girl's 
presence.  Yet  Pauline  knew  only 
too  well  Philip  Dearborne  knew  she 


was  there,  and  intended  to  ignore 
her. 

The  girl  sat  half-dazed,  such  a 
yearning,  wistful  expression  in  her 
eyes,  wishing,  praying ,  that  Philip 
would  just  give  her  even  one  little 
nod.  When  the  train  stopped  and 
she  hurried  out  hoping  to  meet  him 
face  to  face,  she  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment for  he  was  already 
hurrying  away. 

Her  heart  grew  faint  and  cold. 
She  longed  to  follow  him  and  ex- 
plain herself  before  it  was  too  late; 
then  her  eyes  flashed  with  sudden 
fire,  and  she  shook  her  head  proud- 

"No,  Philip.  If  you  choose  to 
cast  me  off  without  one  word  of 
explanation,  you  may  do  so.  I 
shall  not  let  you  know  I  care.  But 
oh,  I  did  love  him  so!  He  cannot 
be  so  cruel!" 

It  was  a  cold,  dreary  home  that 
Pauline  went  on  that  New  Year's 
Day.  A  note  lay  on  the  table  from 
Ila  saying  she  had  gone  with  some 
friends  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  spend 
the  day. 

"Yes,  this  is  always  the  way  my 
sacrifices  come  back  to  me, ' '  thought 
Pauline  with  a  little  bitter  smile,  the 
note  falling  to  the  floor,  while  she 
stood  there  in  the  center  of  the  cold, 
cheerless  room,  alone,  forgotten,  un- 
loved, cast  off,  when  for  two  long 
weary  years  she  had  waited  patiently, 
trying  to  do  her  duty  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  devoting 
her  whole  time  to  a  selfish,  exacting 
sister  who  had  caused  her  all  this 
trouble? 

Before  long  little  Sarah  Dearborne 
called  to  say  that  Pauline  was  to 
spend  the  evening  with  them  in 
honor  of  Philip's  return. 

Pauline's  heart  bounded  with  re- 
newed hope.  Philip  had  just  been 
punishing  her  a  little  for  her  dis- 
obedience. Tonight  all  would  be 
set  right.  How  happy  she  felt  as 
she  dressed  herself  in  her  best  black 
dress,  fastening  chrysanthemums  in 
her  hair  and  dress.  She  thought  Philip 
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ought  to  call  for  her,  she  told  her- 
self rather  poutingly,  but  then  she 
was  so  anxious  to  make  up  that  she 
was  willing  to  overlook  his  ungal- 
lantry  this  time. 

When  she  reached  the  dear  old 
home  where  Philip  had  been  born 
and  raised,  and  where  just  two  years 
ago  tonight  under  the  shadow  of  the 
old  willow  trees  she  had  plighted 
her  troth  with  his,  somehow  all  her 
glad  joyousness  fled,  and  she  dreaded 
to  go  into  the  house.  Chiding  her- 
self for  being  so  nervous,  she  entered 
the  hall. 

What  was  Pauline's  surprise  and 
disappointment  to  find  that  she  was 
onlv  one  of  many  who  had  been  called 
in  to  participate  in  a  New  Year's 
reception  in  honor  of  Philip's  return. 

Every  room  was  crowded  with  old 
and  young,  and  Pauline,  who  was 
late,  slipped  quietly  in,  unnoticed. 
She  had  taken  off  her  cloak,  and 
was  standing  in  a  crowd  in  the  hall, 
when  Philip  came  out.  He  shook 
hands  with  all,  and  when  Pauline's 
turn  came,  she  blushed  rosy  red,  as 
she  held  out   her  hand,  tremblingly. 

He  merely  touched  her  fingers, 
coldly  "hoped  Miss  Weston  was 
well,"  and  turned  quickly  away  to 
welcome  pretty,  winsome  Margie 
Alston,  with  whom  he  laughed  and 
chatted  until  Pauline  could  stand  no 
more,  and  turned  away  with  jealous 
love  and  heart-ache. 

The  evening  wore  slowly  on,  but 
Pauline,  miserable  and  lonely  at 
heart,  was  seemingly,  one  of  the 
gayest  of  the  gay.  In  and  out  she 
flitted,  now  singing,  now  entertain- 
ing a  roomful  of  guests,  by  her  wit 
and  vivacity.  Often  she  was  by 
Philip's  side,  and  then  she  had  hard 
effort  to  keep  up  her  smiling  face, 
but  still  she  controlled  herself  won- 
derfully, and  Philip,  who  looked 
haggard  and  wretched,  simply  looked 
on  in  silent,  stern  amazement. 

"Phil. ,  we  need  another  cup  and 
saucer  from  the  china  closet,"  said 
his  sister,  Minnie,  who  was  serving 
lunch. 


"May  I  go  with  you,  Philip?" 
asked  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  and 
Pauline  laid  her  hand  on  his  elbow. 

"Certainly.  I  have  no  objection," 
was  the  cold,  indifferent  reply. 

Together  they  entered  the  china- 
closet,  and  Phil,  reached  down  the 
cup  and  was  about  to  return,  when 
Pauline,  in  desperation,  cried  out: 

"Philip!  Oh,  don't  go!  Speak 
to  me.  What  have  I  done,  that 
you ' ' 

"What  have  you  done?"  he  re- 
echoed, scornfully.  "You  need  to 
ask  that,  Pauline  Weston.  You  make 
a  fine  actress.  I  advise  you  to  keep 
on  in  that  line,  and  some  day  you 
may  find  yourself  famous.  I  might 
have  known — fool  that  I  was — that 
actresses  think  nothing  of  breaking 
their  promises. ' ' 

"This  ring  belongs  to  you,  I 
think,  Mr.  Dearborne,"  said  the 
girl,  her  eyes  glittering,  her  face 
white  wilh  insulted  pride.  She  raised 
her  hands  to  her  neck,  then  dropped 
them,  and  ran  out  of  the  room, 
whispering,  brokenly:  "I  cannot 
let  that  go." 

Somehow  she  groped  her  way  out 
into  the  cold,  stormy  night,  and 
walked  home  bare-headed,  facing 
the  blinding  mist,  calmly,  indifferent 
to  everything.  Locking  the  door, 
she  threw  herself  down  in  utter 
abandonment,  and  lay  till  morning, 
in  a  sort  of  trance.  After  awhile, 
hearing  a  knock  on  the  door,  she 
arose  wearily,  saying,  recklessly: 
"More  bad  news,  I  hope." 

Mechanically  she  took  the  yellow 
envelope  from  the  telegraph  boy  and 
opened  it.  Yes,  it  contained  just 
what  she  knew  intuitively  it  would 
contain,  and  she  cried  out: 

'  'Oh,  my  Father,  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?" 

For  the  telegram  was  from  Ila 
saying  she  had  gone  to  California 
with  Mr.  Lorme. 


"Miss  Weston — Pauline,  will  you 
not  marry  me?  It  is  hard  to  see 
you    working   yourself  to    death    in 
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the  school-room,  when  I  have  plenty 
and  can  make  your  life  easier.  You 
are  killing  yourself  to  support  your 
sister.  Be  my  wife  and  she,  too,  can 
live  with  us." 

"This  is  very  good  and  kind  of 
you,  Brother  Lane,"  answered  Pau- 
line warmly,  "but  I  could  not  allow 
you  to  make  such  a  sacrifice.  You 
would  marry  me  out  of  pity,  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  such  a  thing." 

They  were  standing  on  the  school- 
house  steps  in  a  little  town  in  southern 
Utah.  John  Lane  was  a  middle-aged, 
plain-looking  man  who  stood  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  his  shrewd, 
pleasant  grey  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on 
the  girl's  worn,  troubled  face. 

"Pauline,"  reproachfully,  "do  you 
think  it  is  out  of  pity  that  I  ask  you 
to  be  my  wife?  No,  I  love  you  and 
have  done  from  that  day  on  which  I 
learned  your  sad  story  from  your 
sick  sister's  lips.  But  I  have  hesitat- 
ed to  confess  my  love  lor  fear  that  it 
might  awaken  painful  memories,  I 
feared  that  perhaps  your  love  was 
still  another's  and  that " 

"It  is — you  are  right,"  she  inter- 
rupted sadly,  then  pressing  her  hand 
tightly  on  the  spot  where  "some- 
body's picture"  lay  on  her  heart, 
she  went  on  hurriedly:  "Please  say 
no  more,  Brother  Lane.  I  can  never 
marry.  I  have  no  love  to  give  you. 
I  shall  spend  my  life  in  the  school- 
room, I  suppose.  I  am  sorry  you 
care  for  me — I  hate  to  cause  you 
pain.  I  thank  you  so  much  for  all 
your  goodness  especially  to  my  poor 
Ila  in  her  great  trouble." 

Pauline  went  home  that  night  and 
cried  for  the  man  whom  she  had  left 
standing  by  the  old  schoolhouse,  look- 
ing so  disappointed.  He  had  been 
so  good  to  her  ever  since  that  wintry 
night  two  years  ago,  when  she  had 
come  into  this  strange  town,  herself 
a  stranger  to  all.  She  could  never 
repay  him  for  all  he  had  done.  It 
was  by  his  efforts  that  she  had  gotten 
her  school;  he  it  was  who  had  be- 
friended Ila,  and  raised  her  up  from 
the  depths  of  despair  when  she  had 


come  back,  a  deserted,  heart-broken 
wife  to  live  with  Pauline  again. 

"Ila,  I  hear  that  Brother  Lane  is 
quite  ill,"  said  Pauline  on  New  Year's 
morning  as  she  came  in  from  a  call  of 
charity  to  an  old  bed-ridden  woman. 
"I  believe  I  shall  go  up  and  see  what 
I  can  do.  Oh,  Ila,  he  has  been  such 
a  kind  friend!  Ought  I  to  refuse  his 
only  request?  I  wish  I  could  marry 
him,  but  oh,  I  am  so  selfish." 

"No,  you  are  not,"  cried  Ila, 
jumping  up  and  kissing  Pauline's 
white  face.  "You  are  the  dearest, 
most  self-sacrificing  girl  that  ever 
lived,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  marry 
Brother  Lane  you  needn't.  He  will 
soon  get  over  it. ' ' 

Pauline  said  nothing  more,  but 
presently  she  slipped  out  before  Ila 
missed  her. 

"That  foolish  girl,"  groaned  Ila, 
while  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  "I 
know  she  has  gone  to  tell  him  she  will 
have  him,  when  she  still  loves  that 
good-for-nothing  old  Phil,  just  as 
much  as  ever." 

She  went  out  to  the  gate  when  she 
saw  Pauline  coming  back. 

"Well,  what  did  he  say?"  asked 
Ila  anxiously. 

"Who?"  and  Pauline's  cheeks 
flushed. 

"Why  Brother  Lane,  of  course. 
Miss  Innocence.    Will  he  have  you?" 

"Oh,  Ila,  how  did  you  find  out? 
No,  he  answered  me  with  the  very- 
words  I  used  to  him,  saying  he 
would  not  consent  to  my  marrying 
him  out  of  pity.  We  had  a  long 
talk,  and  when  I  left  he  seemed 
much  better.  He  was  quite  lively 
and  says  he  has  a  New  Year's  pre- 
sent for  me,  but  it  is  not  quite  ready. 
I  wonder  what  it  can  be." 

The  day  passed  very  quietly;  to- 
wards twilight  Ila  begged  Pauline 
for  some  music. 

"Sing  'In  the  Gloaming,'  "  she 
asked,  and  the  elder  sister  willingly 
went  into  the  little  parlor  where  the 
organ  was  and  commenced  to  play- 
Her  voice  trembled  slightly  as  she 
sang,    for    this    had    been     Philip's 
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favorite    song  in  the    days  of  "auld 
lang  syne." 

"  'Will  you  think  of  me  and  love  me, 
As  you  did  long  years  ago?'  " 

Pauline's  voice  stopped  short,  and 
her  head  dropped  low.  A  long, 
drawn  sign  escaped  her  lips.  Alas, 
did  he  ever  think  of  the  girl  whose 
life  he  had  wrecked?  Was  he  an- 
other's darling  now.      Margie 

"Pauline,  have  you  fallen  asleep?" 
asked  Ila;  and  the  girl  roused  her- 
self from  her  sad  reverie  and  sang  the 
next  verse: 

"   In  the  gloaming,  oh  my  darling! 

Think  not  bitterly  of  me, 

Though  I  passed  away  in  silence, 

Left  you  lonely,  set  you  free, 

For  my  heart  was  crushed  with  longing, 

What  had  been  could  never  be.'  " 

"Oh,  Philip,  if  I  could  only  see 
you  once  again,"  moaned  the  girl, 
and  she  took  out  her  treasured 
locket  and  looked  through  blinding 
tears  at  the  face  whose  image  she  so 
passionately  loved.  "Oh,  my  love! 
you  have  been  very  cruel  to  me,  yet 
I  love  you  still,"  she  sobbed.  In 
complete  absorbtion  with  her  grief 
she  heard  not  the  slight  tap  on  the 
door,  and  turned  not  around  until  a 
voice  at  her  side  half-whispered: 

"Pauline!" 

"Philip,  is  it  you?"  and  half-for- 
getting herself  she  sprang  up  and 
would  have  gone  into  his  outstretch- 
ed arms,  then  suddenly  all  came 
back  to  her  with  cruel,  heavy  force, 
and  she  drew  back  coldly. 

"Oh,  do  not  think  of  the  past," 
he  cried  remorsefully.  "Well  do  I 
know    what    trouble    I   have   caused 


you,  how  you  have  suffered  on  my 
account!  I  know  all  now,  Pauline. 
John  Lane  has  told  me  what  a  noble, 
self-sacrificing  life  has  been  yours. 
Pauline,  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
why  you  broke  your  promise,  then 
all  this  trouble  might  have  been 
spared  us?" 

"You  would  not  listen,"  she  an- 
swered icily,  "and  you  insulted  me." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know — I  was  blind. 
But  I  have  suffered  for  it.  Yet  I 
never  knew  why  you  broke  your 
promise  until  John  Lane  told  me. 
Forgive  me,  sweetheart,  and  come 
back  to  me.  Won't  you  think  of 
me  and  love  me  as  you  did  once 
long  ago?' ' 

Her  brown  eyes  met  his  grey  ones 
and  all  her  coldness  gave  way.  In 
her  eyes  Philip  read  his  answer. 
Once  more  his  arms  were  about  her 
and  Pauline  felt  that  all  the  long 
weary  waiting  was  at  an  end  forever. 

"Pauline,"  as  they  sat  together 
later  in  the  evening,  "you  remem- 
bei  it  is  four  years  ago  tonight  since 
you  promised  to  be  mine,  saying  you 
would  always  be  true  to  me.  How 
long  and  under  what  circumstances 
you  would  keep  that  vow  we  neither 
of  us  dreamed  at  the  time. 

"I  tried  to  forget  you,  but  I  never 
could.  See  Philip,"  showing  him 
the  locket,  which  she  unclasped  from 
its  chain,  "this  little  word  'Mizpah' 
has  been  my  prayer,  and  now  I  see 
it  fulfilled.  Philip,  the  Lord  has 
watched  between  me  and  thee  when 
we  were  absent  one  from  another, and 
after  four  long  years  has  again 
brought  us  together  on  this  New 
Year's  night."  Katie  Grover. 
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FIRST  BRANCH  IN  DENMARK. 

As  narrated  in  the  article  headed 
"The  Gospel  in  Denmark,"  pub- 
lished in  No.  1  of  the  current  volume 
of  the  Contributor,  it  was  on  Monday, 
August  12,   1850,   that  the  first  bap- 
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tisms  by  divine  authority  were  ad- 
ministered to  fifteen  converts  in  the 
capital  of  Denmark.  Before  the  end 
of  the  week,  eleven  others  had  been 
baptized  by  Elder  George  P.  Dykes, 
among  whom  were  Knud  H.  Bruun, 
now     a     resident     of    Nephi,     Juab 
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County,  Utah,  and  Christian  Chris- 
tiansen, who  at  present  is  a  worker 
in  the  MantigTemple.  These  two,  to- 
gether with  others  not  named,  were 
baptized  in  the  evening  of  August 
17th.  Brother  Brunn  was  the  first 
of  the  Lutheran  denomination  to  re- 
ceive the  fullness  of  the  Gospel.  All 
those  who  had  previously  been  bap- 
tized were  formerly  Baptists. 

On  Sunday,  August  18,  1850,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of  Hans 
Larsen,  on  Christianshavn,*  where  a 
number  ofthose  recently  baptized  were 
confirmed  members  of  the  Church; 
and  three  children,  daughters  of  Hans 
and  Eline  Dorthea  Larsen,  were 
blessed  according  to  the  pattern 
given  by  the  Savior  of  the  world  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago.  These  were 
the  first  children  blessed  by  divine  au- 
thority in  Denmark.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  Elder  Dykes  baptized 
four  persons,  among  whom  was 
Peter  Beckstrom,  who  subsequently 
became  universally  known  among  the 
Scandinavian  Saints,  and  who  in 
1860-63  performed  a  successful  mis- 
sion to  his  native  land  as  an  Elder 
from  Utah.  On  the  following  day, 
August  19th,  four  other  converts 
were  baptized  by  Elder  Peter  O. 
Hansen.  One  of  these  was  Christian 
J.  Larsen,  who  now  officiates  as  Bish- 
op of  the  Seventh  Ward  of  Logan, 
Cache  County,  Utah.  This  increased 
the  number  of  baptized  in  Copen- 
hagen to  thirty-four.  Eor  several 
weeks  following,  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism was  administered  almost  daily. 

About  this  time  a  lying  letter, 
about  the  Mormons,  written  from 
America,  was  published  in  a  Copen- 
hagen newspaper.  It  was  a  transla- 
tion from  a  French  periodical,  the 
first  of  the  kind  which  appeared  in 
the  public  prints  in  Denmark. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  25th,  another 
meeting  was  held  in  the  home  of 
Hans  Larsen,  on  Christianshavn,  on 
which    occasion   the    sacrament  was 


♦Christianshavn    is  the  part  of  the  city  of  Co- 
penhagen situated  upon  the  island  of  Amager. 


administered  for  the  first  time  in 
Denmark,  by  divine  authority.  The 
first  ordination  of  local  brethren  to 
the  Holy  Priesthood  also  took  place 
in  the  same  meeting,  when  the  above 
mentioned  Knud  H.  Bruun  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  a  Priest,  and 
another  brother  ordained  a  Teacher. 
Brother  Bruun  was  on  the  eve  of 
starting  for  the  province  of  Jylland, 
to  fill  a  position  there  as  a  servant; 
and  Elder  Snow,  considering  the 
occasion  opportune  to  introduce  the 
fullness  of  the  Gospel  into  that  part 
of  the  country,  ordained  Brother 
Bruun  a  Priest,  that  he  might  ha\  < 
authority  both  to  preach  and  bap- 
tize. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September, 
1850,  the  brethren  visited  the  "Kul- 
tus"  minister  (the  secretary  or  min- 
ister of  church  and  education),  and 
commenced  a  correspondence  with 
him  and  also  with  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the 
visit  of  the  American  Elders  to  Den- 
mark, asking  for  permission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
kingdom.  These  authorities  re- 
quested a  brief  written  synopsis  of 
the  faith,  doctrines  and  organization 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  This  was  imme- 
diately prepared  and  forwarded,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  in  English.  The  "Kultus" 
minister,  subsequently  told  the 
brethren  that  they  might  hold  meet- 
ings in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  but 
remarked  that  they  possibly  might 
have  trouble  with  the  police,  on 
account  of  the  evil  reports  which 
were  already  then  circulating  about 
the  Mormons. 

On  Sunday, September  15th,  1850, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  a  rented  room 
in  "Vingaardsstnedet,"  Copenhag- 
en, on  which  occasion  the  first 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized 
in  Denmark  with  a  membership 
of  about  fifty.  Elder  George  P. 
Dykes  was  appointed  president  ot 
the    branch,    and   John    B.    Forster, 
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branch  clerk.  Lauritz  B.  Mailing, 
Ole  Swendsen  and  Andreas  Aagren 
were  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  branch,  and  among  other  things 
it  was  enjoined  upon  these  brethren 
to  rent  a  suitable  hall  in  which 
the  Saints  could  hold  public  meet- 
ings. Such  a  place  was  secured 
without  delay,  and  from  that  time 
on  for  several  weeks  regular  meetings 
were  held  in  Mr.  Nehm's  hall,  in 
Lille  Kongensgade,  No.  85,  every 
Sunday  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  7  to  g  p.  m. ;  also  on  Wednesday 
evenings  commencing  at  7:30  p.  m. 
The  first  meeting  in  the  hall  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 1 8th,  1850,  on  the  day  that 
Elder  John  E.  Forsgreen  arrived  as 
an  exile  from  Sweden.  It  was  a  meet- 
ing of  Saints  alone;  and  while  Elder 
Forsgreen  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
his  extraordinary  experience  and 
sufferings  in  the  land  of  the  Swedes, 
the  eyes  of  the  Saints  were  moistened 
with  tears,  and  their  hearts  softened; 
for  they  began  to  realize  that  the 
same  opposition  and  persecutions 
which  followed  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  ancient  days  would  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  experience 
which  the  advocators  of  the  same 
principles  would  meet  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  even  among  the 
liberty  loving  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  of  northern  Europe. 

Up  to  this  time  Elder  Snow  had 
not  been  prompted  to  rent  any  place 
for  holding  public  meetings;  but  had 
considered  it  best  for  him  and  his 
fellow-missionaries  to  confine  them- 
selves to  a  more  private  intercourse 
with  the  people;  and  while  they  thus 
were  making  a  host  of  friends,  they 
also  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  habits  and  language  of  the 
people. 

The  renting  of  Mr.  Nehm's  hall, 
for  which  Elder  Snow  paid  fifty 
Rigsdaler  for  three  months  in  ad- 
vance, gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
work  in  Copenhagen.      The  hall  was 


favorably  situated  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city,  and  the 
meetings  were  generally  well  attend- 
ed; and  many  were  baptized  after 
that;  the  new  members  also  enjoyed 
the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Gospel  to  a 
considerable  degree;  several  manifes- 
tations of  the  power  of  God,  in  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  etc.,  strengthened 
and  comforted  the  believers,  and 
inspired  them  to  renewed  eftorts.  A 
number  of  the  native  brethren  were 
also  ordained  to  different  offices  in 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

About  this  time  Elder  Erastus 
Snow  issued  from  the  press  in  Copen- 
hagen his  popular  pamphlet  entitled 
"En  Sandheds  Rost"  (A  Voice  of 
Truth),  in  which  the  first  principles 
of  the  Gospel  were  explained  and 
presented  in  a  clear  and  logical  style. 
Brother  Snow  wrote  it  originally  in 
English  and  Brother  Peter  O.  Han- 
sen translated  it  into  the  Danish  lan- 
guage. With  the  exception  of  the 
little  tract  entitled  "En  Advarsel  til 
Folket,"  written  and  published  by 
Elder  Hansen  previous  to  Elder 
Snow's  arrival  in  Copenhagen.  "En 
Sandheds  Rost' '  was  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  Church  published  in 
Scandinavia.  The  first  edition,  con- 
sisting of  two  thousand  copies,  was 
printed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Bording,  who 
continued  to  print  for  the  Saints  in 
that  land  until  his  death  which 
occurred  a  few  year  ago;  and  his 
successor  in  business, or  his  heir  who 
is  still  running  the  same  old  printing 
office,  is  yet  doing  the  printing  for 
the  Church  in  Scandinavia.  About 
the  pamphlet  mentioned  it  may  be 
said,  that  nearly  two  hundred  thous- 
and copies  of  it  have  subsequently 
been  published  in  Copenhagen,  both 
in  the  Danish  and  Swedish  languages, 
and  it  is  today  the  most  popular 
pamphlet,  treating  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  being  circu- 
lated by  the  Elders  in  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1850, 
Elders  Snow,  Dykes,  Forsgreen  and 
Hansen  spent  in  prayer  and  council 
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in  Copenhagen,  and,  agreeable  to 
the  admonitions  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  was  decided  that  Elder  Hansen 
should  commence  the  revision  and 
re-writing  of  the  Hook  of  Mormon 
and  prepare  the  same  for  the  press, 
while  Elder  Snow  himself  would 
make  a  visit  to  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  a  conference  there, 
and  endeavor  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary means  wherewith  to  have  the 
Book  of  Mormon  printed  in  the  Dan- 
ish language.  Elder  Forsgreen  in 
the  meantime  was  appointed  to  labor 
in  and  around  Copenhagen,  while 
Elder  Dykes  was  commissioned  to  go 
to  the  city  of  Aalborg,  in  the  province 
of  Jylland,  to  open  up  a  missionary 
held  there.  After  these  arrange- 
ments, Elder  Snow  embarked  on  the 
steamer  Neptun  on  the  fourth  of 
October,  1850,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. 

When  Elder  Dykes  on  the  eighth 
of  October,  1850,  took  his  departure 
for  the  city  of  Aalborg,  Elder  John 
E.  Forsgreen  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent over  the  branch  of  the  Church 
in  Copenhagen.  During  Elder 
Snow's  absence  in  England,  the 
branch  was  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  prayer  meet- 
ings were  now  held  regularly.  Elder 
Forsgreen  ordained  Christian  Chris- 
tiansen to  the  office  of  a  Priest,  and 
others  to  the  offices  of  Teachers  and 
Deacons;  he  also  organized  a  branch 
council;  and  a  number  of  new  con- 
verts were  baptized. 

After  an  absence  of  twenty-six 
days,  Elder  Snow  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, from  England  on  the  thirti- 
eth of  October,  bringing"  with  him  suf- 
cient  means  to  have  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon printed  in  the  Danish  language. 
Apostles  Orson  Pratt  and  Franklin 
D.  Richards  had  loaned  Brother  Snow 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  from 
the  book  fund  at  the  Millennial  Star 
office  for  that  purpose.  A  brother 
Conard  also  lent  him  fifty  pounds, 
and  another  brother  by  the  nr.me  of 
Collinson  twenty  pounds  to  be  used 
in  the  same  direction. 


In    the   month   of  October,    1850, 
several   cases   of  miraculous  healing 
in  the  branch  of  Copenhagen  elicited 
considerable  attention  from  outsiders 
and  caused  the   adversary   to   put   it 
into  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  to  per- 
secute   the    Saints.      Thus,     several 
families,    who    had    been    baptized, 
were  abused  in  various  ways  by  their 
neighbors,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to 
ill-treat  some  of  the  Saints'  children, 
who  were  playing  in  the  streets.   One 
of  the  most  bitter  of  these  persecu- 
tors,    however,      soon     received     a 
severe  rebuke.    After  raging  violently 
against  the   Saints,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  devil,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
he  lost  his    reason,  and    had   to    be 
sent  to  the  insane  asylum.      All  this 
was    charged    up    against    Mormon- 
ism,    by    its    enemies.      About    the 
same   time   the  newspapers  were  full 
of    old,     stereotyped     English    and 
American  lies,  which  were  translated 
and  "dished  up"  anew,  for  the  pur- 
pose    of    prejudicing     the     Danish 
people  against  the   Saints.      In  this 
ungodly  work,  a  number  of  Baptists 
took  a  very   active   part,  as   most  of 
those     who    had    rejected  the    truth 
were   now    very    angry,    because  so 
many    of    their    co-religionists    had 
joined    the    Mormons.      The    prin- 
cipal bishop  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
who    resided    in   Copenhagen,    pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in   which   he  re- 
vived the  falsehoods  which  had  been 
circulated  against  the  Saints,  on   the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    He 
also  advocated   the   idea  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  government   to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  the  "danger- 
ous sect."      Elder  Snow  offered  no 
reply  to  these  scurrilous  attacks,  but 
devoted  his  time  to  the  learning  of 
the     Danish    language    and    helping 
Brother    Hansen    in    his  revision  of 
the    Book   of  Mormon.      They  con- 
tinued to  circulate  Elder  Snow's  little 
pamphlet     ("En     Sandhed    Rost" ) 
and  held  meetings  among  the   con- 
verts, in   private  houses  and   at    the 
hired  hall,  where  they  spoke,  prayed, 
read  and  sane  with   the   Saints   and 
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their  friends,  who  attended  their 
meetings.  In  turn,  also,  the  newly 
converted  members  would  relate 
dreams  and  visions  with  which  the 
Lord  had  favored  them,  and  also 
bore  testimony  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  power  of  God,  in  nu- 
merous instances  of  healing.  It  is 
indeed  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
Saints  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached  by  our 
Elders,  were,  from  the  beginning, 
blessed  with  the  knowledge  that 
"these  signs  shall  follow  them  that 
believe, ' '  etc.  Many  and  marvelous 
are  the  cases  which  could  be  related 
in  regard  to  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
the  casting  out  of  devils,  the  speak- 
ing in  tongues,  the  outpouring  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  God's  mercy  and  power, 
which,  year  after  year,  have  marked 
the  progress  of  the  work  in  the 
Scandinavian  mission. 

In  the  months  of  November  and  . 
December,  1850,  the  Lutheran 
priests  in  Copenhagen  published  that 
they  would  hold  evening  meetings  in 
their  respective  churches — something 
almost  unheard  of  in  that  city  up  to 
that  time.  The  clergy  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  people  then  would 
have  no  excuse  for  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Mormons.  But 
as  this  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  they  next  tried  to  stir  up 
the  students  to  take  the  lead 
of  the  apprentices  and  the  rough 
element  of  the  city,  and  break  up 
the  meetings  of  the  Saints.  For  a 
number  of  evenings  the  brethren  at 
their  meeting  hall  endeavored  to 
bear  with  numerous  insults  and  dis- 
turbances; but  it  was  in  vain  that 
they  appealed  to  the  better  feelings 
of  their  tormentors.  The  brethren 
also  appealed  to  the  mayor  and 
chief  of  police  for  protection,  but 
the  police  "looked  through  their 
fingers"  at  these  proceedings  of  the 
mob,  and  neglected  to  do  their  duty 
as  the  "Kultus"  minister  had  pre- 
dicted    would     be    the     case,     and 


while  they  gave  the  brethren  fair 
promises,  which  they  never  fulfilled, 
they  apparently  encouraged  the 
mob  in  their  acts  of  violence. 

Under  these  circumstances  Elder 
Snow  deemed  it  wisdom  to  stop  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Saints,  and 
notified  the  members  of  the  branch 
accordingly.  Thus,  when  the  time 
for  holding  the  next  meeting  arrived, 
the  members  of  the  Church  remained 
at  home,  while  the  mob  met  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before, 
and  uttered  great  threats  of  violence, 
their  particular  object  of  hatred  be- 
ing Elder  Forsgreen.  They  sur- 
rounded the  hall,  broke  the  doors  and 
made  a  terrible  uproar.  But  they 
spent  their  fury  on  the  building  and 
themselves,  while  the  Saints  were 
quietly  praying  in  their  own  houses. 
Similar  scenes  were  repeated  for 
some  time  as  the  evenings  on  which 
the  Saints  had  been  holding  their 
meetings  came  around,  and  on  each 
occasion  several  hundred  men  and 
boys  would  gather  and  make  a  great 
howl;  no  women  participated. 

While  this  excitement  ran  its 
course  Elder  Snow  and  his  mis- 
sionary companions  associated  quietly 
with  the  Saints  who  gathered  in 
small  groups  in  solitary  and  peace- 
able places  to  talk  and  pray  with  one 
another.  After  a  while  the  excite- 
ment died  away  to  such  an  extent  that 
meetings  on  the  Sabbath  days  again 
could  be  held  at  the  hall. 

In  the  mean  time  the  brethren  had 
sent  a  deputation  to  His  Majesty 
King  Frederik  the  VII. ,  king  of  Den- 
mark, presenting  him  with  a  copy  ol 
Elder  Snow's  "Sandheds  Rost,"  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
in  English.  The  king  gave  the  book 
to  the  queen  dowager,  who  was 
religiously  inclined.  The  book  and 
accompanying  communication  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  old  queen,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  that  she  was 
sick  for  several  days  afterwards. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1850  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
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Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Den- 
mark. Of  these  about  one  hundred 
resided  in  Copenhagen  and  vicinity; 
the  rest  principally  in  and  near  the 
city  of  Aalborg,  Jylland.  There  were 
also  three  or  four  members  in  Swe- 
den— those  baptized  by  Elder  John 
E.  Forsgreen  the  previous  summer. 
As  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Norway 
had  not  been  offered  the  fullness  of 
the  Gospel.  *  *  * 

Denmark  proper  in  1850  consisted 
of  the  peninsula  of  Jylland  (Jutland) 
and  about  two  hundred  islands  situat- 
ed mainly  in  the  Cattegat  and  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Baltic,  to  which 
were  attached  the  dukedoms  of 
Sleswick,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
the  most  of  whose  inhabitants  used 
the  German  language.  Since  the 
Prussian-Danish  war  in  1864  these 
dukedoms  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  kingdom, 
including  the  dukedoms,  had  a  pop- 
ulation in  1850  of  about  two  millions 
and  a  half;  the  present  population 
without  the  dukedoms  is  over  two 
millions.  Denmark  proper  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  north 
pole  as  Scotland;  it  extends  from 
550  to  580  north  latitude,  and  has  a 
climate  somewhat  similar.  Unlike 
the  cold  mountainous  regions  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  it  lies  low,  and 
being  to  such  an  extent  surrounded 
by  water  and  interspersed  with  small 
lakes,  preserves  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature  beyond  what  its  latitude 
might  otherwise  indicate,  though  it 
is  sometimes  visited  with  heavy  falls 
of  snow,  and  the  severity  of  the 
winter  has  often  congealed  the  salt 
water  of  the  "belts"  and  the  sounds, 
so  that  teams  have  crossed  on  the 
ice  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Most  of  the  islands,  particularly 
Sjcelland  (Zealand)  and  Fyen  (Fuen), 
the  two  largest,  are  very  rich  and 
productive  and  kept  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Agriculture,  stock- 
raising  and  fishing  are  the  chief 
industries  of  the  inhabitants  of  Den- 
mark. The  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  Copenhagen  stands  sec- 


ond to  none  in  Europe  in  point  of 
order,  cleanliness  and  good  govern- 
ment. The  well  paved  streets, 
public  buildings,  parks,  walks  and 
gardens,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  as  Broth- 
er Snow  describes  it,  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  town  or  nation.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  farming  pop- 
ulation or  country  people  live  in 
small  villages,  and  in  one-story 
houses,  with  thatched  roofs  and 
sometimes  clay  floors.  Nearly  every 
important  village  has  its  church  and 
parish  priest,  and  the  public  schools 
of  Denmark  stand  equal  to  anything 
of  their  kind  in  Europe. 

From  the  day  that  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow  first  received  his  appointment 
to  open  up  the  Gospel  door  in  nor- 
thern Europe  his  mind  rested  on 
Copenhagen  as  the  best  place  in  all 
Scandinavia  to  commence  the  work; 
and  after  his  arrival  in  Denmark 
everything  strengthened  him  in  this 
conviction;  and  as  Copenhagen  is 
still  the  headquarters  of  the  Scandi- 
navian mission,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  believing  now  that  it  was  inspira- 
tion which  led  the  young  Apostle  to 
plant  the  banner  of  truth  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  industrious  Dane.  In 
1850,  when  Elder  Snow  and  his  as- 
sociates arrived  in  the  city,  it  con- 
tained a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  people;  now  its  in- 
habitants number  upwards  of  three 
hundred  thousand;  but  it  was  then,  as 
it  is  now,  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential town  in  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  from  its  central  posi- 
tion on  the  east  coast  of  Sjeelland(  Zea- 
land), within  sixteen  miles  of  the 
Swedish  coast,  it  affords  an  easy 
communication  by  steamboat  to  the 
principal  places  of  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  It  is  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing for  northern  continental  Europe, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Elder  Snow,  it 
possessed,  in  1850,  more  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  than  any  other  place 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Until   1849,    the    year   before    the 
arrival     of     the    Mormon     mission- 
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aries,  Denmark  was  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  king  and  his  minis- 
try both  made  and  executed  the 
laws,  and  the  Lutheran  clergy  had 
the  superintendency  and  control  of 
all  the  primary  schools,  and  public 
instruction  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  special  privileges 
granted  to  the  Jews  and  to  foreign 
mechanics  who  had  been  invited  into 
the  country.  But  no  foreigner  was 
permitted  to  attempt  to  proselyte 
from  the  "Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,"  or  preach  against  her  doc- 
trines, on  pain  of  being  expelled 
from  the  country.  In  fact,  several 
foreign  missionaries  had  been  ex- 
pelled on  this  account  not  long 
before  the  arrival  of  Elder  Snow  and 
fellow-missionaries.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  had  they  arrived  a  year  or 
so  earlier,  they  also  would  have  been 
banished,  had  they  attempted  to  in- 
troduce Mormonism  among  the 
people.  When  the  Baptist  reformer, 
Mr.  Peter  C.  Monster,  first  intro- 
duced baptism  by  immersion,  he  was 
fined  and  afterwards  imprisoned,  and 
after  he  had  served  out  one  term  in 
prison,  and  then  continued  his 
preaching,  the  priests  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
again.  Thus  he  changed  alternately 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  jail,  until  he 
had  been  imprisoned  six  times,  and 
three  years  in  all.  Meanwhile,  French 
philosophy,  infidelity  and  republican 
principles  had  been  increased  in  the 
city  of  Copenhagen  and  throughout 
the  country,  until  about  the  time  of 
the  revolution  in  France,  the  death 
of  King  Christian  the  VIII.,  of  Den- 
mark, on  January  20,  1848,  afforded 
the  Danish  people  an  opportunity  to 
reform  their  government. 

Prince  Frederik,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  kept  at  bay  until  a  con- 
stitution or  "Grundlov"  was  agreed 
upon,  signed  and  proclaimed,  June 
5,  1849.  This  law  secured  to  the 
Danish  people,  the  "Rigsdag,"  or  a 
legislature  elected  by  the  people, 
and  provided  for  political  freedom 
and    religious    liberty    to    about    the 


same  extent  as  that  which  is  enjoyed 
under  British  rule.  The  press  by 
that  law  was  made  sufficiently  free 
for  all  purposes  for  which  dissenters 
from  the  established  religion  could 
wish  to  use  it;  and  while  "Grund- 
loven' '  protects  and  supports  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  the  state  church, 
it  secures  to  the  citizens  the  right 
to  dissent  and  organize  other  religious 
societies.  The  special  rights  and 
privileges  of  these  societies,  how- 
ever, were  not  provided  for  in 
"Grundloven"  itself,  but  were  sub- 
sequently defined  by  legislative  acts. 

When  Erastus  Snow  and  compan- 
ions arrived  in  Copenhagen  in  June, 
1850,  the  first  legislature  or  "Rigs- 
dag," elected  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, was  in  session,  but  the  law- 
makers during  that  session  were  so 
occupied  with  the  political  and  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  kingdom  that  they 
adjourned  in  July  without  provid- 
ing the  laws  necessary  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  provisions  of 
"Grundloven"  relative  to  religious 
societies. 

The  "Rigsdag,"  however,  met 
again  the  following  October  and  con- 
tinued in  session  during  the  winter. 
A  bill  relating  to  dissenting  religious 
parties,  with  very  liberal  provisions, 
was  introduced,  but  it  met  with  such 
powerful  opposition  from  the  bishops 
and  their  clergy  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  it  was  finally  ruled  out. 
Before  the  adjournment  of  "Rigs- 
dagen,"  however,  a  law  was  passed 
in  a  modified  form  sustaining  relig- 
ious freedom  in  Denmark;  but  it 
took  years  before  the  common  peo- 
ple became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it.  This,  undoubtedly,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  accounts  for  the  violence 
and  persecutions  to  which  the  Elders 
and  Saints  in  Denmark  were  subjected 
in  the  early  fifties.  The  people  did 
not  know  their  own  rights,  and 
in  their  ignorance  they  abused  and 
ill-treated  thos"e  who  did;  and  the 
police  authorities  and  others  whose 
duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  law,  being 
under   the  influence    of   the  clergy, 
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were  slow  in  defending  those  who 
had  dissented  from  the  established 
religion.  But  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  Danish  people — and  the  same 
applies  also  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  and  Norway — that  they  have 
never  by  violence  taken  the  life  of 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  Elders  who 
have  preached  the  Gospel  during  the 
past  forty-four  years  in  old  Scandi- 
navia. It  is  true,  they  have  whipped 
some,  imprisoned  others,  banished  a 
number  and   lied   about   all;  but  no 


innocent  blood  which  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  any  of  the  Lord's  anointed 
has  crimsoned  the  soil  that  is  tilled 
by  the  sturdy  race  of  the  north,  or  is 
crying  to  God  for  vengeance  against 
them.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  town  or  district  of 
country,  throughout  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  three  Scandinav- 
ian nations,  who  have  not  represen- 
tatives among  the  Saints  of  God  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Andrew  Jenson. 


SHINING    LIGHTS. 

HOW    THEY    ACQUIRED    BRIGHTNESS. 


PRESIDENT   JOSEPH    F.    SMITH. 

Thousands  of  Utah  boys  who 
read  the  life  of  Joseph  F.  Smith,  will 
find  passages  in  the  record  that  will 
set  vibrating  in  their  hearts  the  chords 
of  sympathy.  What  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  while  a  boy  was,  saw  and 
did,  they  have  been,  seen  and  done. 
His  trials,  labors,  privations  and  ex- 
periences, during  the  years  of  his  early 
life  have  been  their' s  also.  He  drove 
oxen,  and  herded  stock;  hauled 
wood  from  the  canyon,  and  irrigated 
crops, and  they  have  done  the  same. 
He  was  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  education,  and  they  have  likewise 
been  deprived.  Of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  young  men  that  grew  up  in 
Utah  Joseph  F.  Smith  was  a  type  in 
every  respect  save  one:  He  was 
steadier  in  habit,  and  soberer  in 
bearing  than  most  of  the  class  out 
of  which  he  was  chosen  and  elevated. 

For  the  same  reason  he  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  young  men  of  this 
community.  No  man  among  them 
knows  better  than  he  what  their 
trials  and  temptations  are,  nor  could 
a  man  be  named  whose  personal  ex- 
periences have  better  qualified  him 
to  become  a  counselor  to  the  youth 
of  Israel.  He  knows  what  poverty 
is,  for  he  has  drank  its  dregs.  He 
knows  what  "roughing  it"  is  among 
our    Utah     mountains,    for    he    has 


cared  for  cattle,  made  roads  and 
done  canyon  work  among  them. 
The  customs,  the  amusements  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  Utah  boy  are 
all  familiar  to  him,  and  he  knows  the 
dangers  of  the  by  and  forbidden 
paths  that  look  so  enticing  to  our 
youth.  His  experiences  have  taught 
what  sacrifices  a  young  man  must 
make  in  order  to  win  the  favor  of 
heaven;  and  the  great  truth  that  its 
blessings  are  all  predicated  upon  laws 
that  must  be  conformed  to  if  the 
blessings  are  to  be  won. 

Hyrum  Smith,  the  Patriarch,  first 
married  Jerusha  Barden,  by  whom 
he  had  the  following  children :  Lovina, 
Mary;  John,  Hyrum,  Jerusha  and 
Sarah.  She  died  and  he  married  as 
his  second  wife,  Mary  Fielding,  by 
whom  he  had  two  chiddren,  Joseph 
Fielding,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  Martha  Ann.  In  addition  to 
those  here  named,  Hyrum  Smith 
had  wives  sealed  to  him  in  accordance 
with  the  law   of  plural   marriage. 

Joseph  F.  Smith  was  born  Novem- 
ber 13,  1838,  in  Far  West,  Caldwell 
County,  Missouri,  under  conditions 
that  might  be  expected  to  profoundly 
affect  his  cast  of  mind  and  character, 
if  the  circumstances  antecedent  to 
and  attending  a  birth  can,  in  any 
case,  produce  such  a  result.  His 
birth  occurred  at  a  time  when   some 
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of  the  heaviest  clouds  that  ever  lower- 
ed over  the  horizon  of  the  Church 
were  fast  gathering.  Indeed  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  Church  ever  saw  an 
hour  of  greater  peril,  blacker  darkness, 
or  deeper  distress  than  that  in  which 
Joseph  F.  Smith  entered  this  trouble- 
tossed  world.  Within  one  month 
preceding  his  birth  the  following 
momentous  events  transpired: 

The  Saints,  besieged  in  their  settle- 
ment of  Dewitt,  Carroll  County,  Mis- 
souri, after  having  "their  provisions 


mortal  wound,  and  young  Patrick 
O'Banion  and  Gideon  Carter,  of  the 
Mormon  force,  were  killed.  Within 
a  few  days  after  this  battle,  one  army 
of  troops  numbering  over  two  thous- 
and was  on  its  way  to  Far  West,  and 
another  army  was  being  mustered  for 
the  same  destination,  preparatory  to 
carrying  out  the  order  of  Governor 
Boggs  to  "exterminate  the  Mor- 
mons from  the  state  of  Missouri." 

In  their  dire  distress  the  Mormons 
were  gathering   to    Far   West,    their 
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exhausted,  their  cattle  and  horses 
stolen,  their  houses  burned,"  and 
being  "themselves  threatened  with 
death  if  they  attempted  to  leave  the 
town,"  were,  under  an  agreement 
with  the  mob,  permitted  to  evacuate 
the  place  and  remove  to  Far  West, 
but  while  they  were  so  engaged  they 
were  treacherously  fired  upon  by 
their  foes.  A  few  days  later  the 
battle  of  Crooked  River,  so  famous 
in  Church  history,  was  fought.  In  it 
Apostle  David  W.  Patten  received  a 


only  hope  being  in  assembling  in  a 
body  as  far  as  practicable.  On  Oc- 
tober 30,  just  two  weeks  before  the 
birth  of  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  hor- 
rible massacre  of  Mormons  at  Haun's 
Mill  occurred,  and  on  the  same  day 
Far  West  was  beleaguered  by  an 
army  of  nearly  three  thousand  men, 
reinforcements  for  which  were  being 
daily  enlisted.  Next  day,  October 
31,  was  executed  the  treacherous  plot 
in  pursuance  of  which  Colonel  George 
M.  Hinkle,  commanding  the  defend- 
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ers  of  Far  West,  caused  Joseph 
Smith  the  Prophet,  Sidney  Rigdon, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  Lyman  Wight  and 
George  W.  Robinson  to  be  delivered 
to  the  enemy,  "for  trial  and  punish- 
ment." Next  morning  (November 
i,)  Hyrum  Smith  and  Amasa  M. 
Lyman  were  likewise  surrendered. 
On  November  i,  the  infamous 
religio-military  court,  which  without 
warrant  of  law  was  brought  into  ex- 
istence for  the  occasion,  and  consisted 
of  some  seventeen  preachers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  besieging  army, 
condemned  the  prisoners  to  be  shot  in 
the  public  square  of  Far  West,  in 
the  presence  of  their  families. 

When  this  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, General  Doniphan,  who 
commanded  a  brigade  of  the  besieg- 
ing army,  exclaimed:  "I  wash  my 
hands  of  this  thing;  it  is  cold  blood- 
ed murder!"  He  then  ordered  his 
brigade  to  march  away,  being  un- 
willing to  require  or  even  permit 
them  to  take  part  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocent  men.  General 
Graham,  a  brother  officer,  also  de- 
nounced and  protested  against  the 
sentence.  Mainly  owing  to  the  stand 
assumed  by  these  two  officers,  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  prisoners  on  a 
triumphal  tour  of  the  surrounding 
counties  in  lieu  of  killing  them,  and 
they  were  dragged  from  Far  West 
in  pursuance  of  this  plan. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  Hyrum  Smith  was  torn  from  his 
wife  with  the  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  both  that  his  life  was  at  the  caprice 
of  his  wicked  captors ;  and  within  a  few 
days  of  this  agonizing  parting,  their 
son  Joseph  Fielding,  was  born. 
Truly  the  stage  of  life  was  set  with 
dark  scenes  when  he  made  his  first 
entrance  upon  it.  Later  followed 
the  historic  distress  and  calamity 
under  which  the  Saints  were  ex- 
terminated from  Missouri  and  fled  to 
Illinois. 

Hyrum  Smith  and  his  family  were 
among  the  first  who  settled  in 
Nauvoo.      His  home  was  on   Water 


Street,  one  block  west  of  the  Mansion, 
and  he  continued  to  reside  there 
until  the  awful  tragedy  occurred  at 
Carthage,  Illinois,  June  27,  1844, 
when  he,  and  his  brother  Joseph,  the 
Patriarch  and  Prophet,  were  martyr- 
ed. At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  his 
father,  little  Joseph  Fielding  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  years  old.  His 
widowed  mother  and  her  children 
continued  to  reside  in  Nauvoo  until 
the  summer  of  1846,  when  they  left 
that  fated  city.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  arrangement  with  the 
mob  under  which  the  bulk  of  the 
Saints  evacuated  Nauvoo  early  in 
1846,  provided  that  the  poor  and 
dependent  of  their  number,  the 
widows  and  orphans,  were  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  city  until 
those  in  advance  could  send  for  them, 
and  convey  them  to  the  main  body 
of  the  Church.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  how  the  mob  violated 
this  agreement  by  ordering  those 
who  remained  in  the  city  to  evacuate 
it  within  a  'specified  time,  which  was 
very  brief,  on  pain  of  bombardment. 
The  widow  of  Hyrum  Smith,  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  caring  not 
only  for  her  own  children,  but  also 
those  of  her  husband's  first  wife,  was 
entitled* to  be  numbered  among  the 
ones  who  were  privileged  to  remain, 
but  she  barely  had  time  to  escape  from 
the  city  before  it  was  assaulted. 

It  was  only  a  day  or  two  before 
the  battle  of  Nauvoo,  when  the 
widow  of  Hyrum  Smith  hastily 
loaded  her  children  and  household 
effects  into  a  flat  boat  and  caused 
them  to  be  conveyed  across  the  river 
to  a  point  near  Montrose.  There, 
under  the  trees  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  the  family  pitched  camp 
that  night,  and  there  they  expe- 
rienced the  horror  of  listening  to 
the  bombardment  of  the  beautiful 
city.  No  great  man  ever  had  an  in- 
ferior woman  for  his  mother,  so  it  is 
said,  and  there  certainly  were  in  the 
character  of  Widow  Mary  Fielding 
Smith,  many  of  the  elements  of  a 
heroine.      Leaving  her  family  in  camp 
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she  went  down  the  river  to  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  and  negotiated  and  effected  the 
sale  of  real  estate  left  by  her  husband 
in  Hancock  County,  Illinois.  She 
received  in  exchange  some  wagons, 
oxen  for  teams,  some  horses,  cows, 
calves,  etc.,  and  in  this  manner 
provided  means  of  transporting  her 
family  and  effects  to  Winter  Quarters. 
On  leaving  the  Mississippi  River  for 
the  west,  the  boy  Joseph  F.  rode  a 
filly  and  drove  the  loose  stock,  but 
soon  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
drive  one  of  the  ox  teams,  and  one  of 
his  sisters  rode  the  filly  and  drove 
the  stock,  which  consisted  of  two  or 
three  cows  and  calves.  He  was  not 
eight  years  old,  yet  he  drove  an  ox 
team  most  of  the  way  from  Montrose 
to  Winter  Quarters.  The  family 
sojourned  in  the  latter  place  from 
the  fall  of  1846  until  the  spring  of 
1848,  when  they  started  on  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  they  arrived  September 
22,  having  been  over  three  months 
on  the  road. 

While  the  family  were  living  at 
Winter  Quarters,  Joseph  F.  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  herd-boy  much  of 
the  time, and  on  one  occasion,  while  so 
engaged,  he  had  a  highly  thrilling 
and  dangerous  experience,  which 
happened  in  the  fall  of  1847,  shortly 
before  he  was  nine  years  old.  In 
the  care  of  a  herd  of  cattle  he  was 
associated  with  two  other  boys, 
cousins,  named  Alden  and  Thomas 
Burdick.  The  former  was  aged 
about  fifteen  years,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  '  'boss' '  by  the  other  two  boys. 
Thomas  was  aged  about  ten  years. 
Some  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
settlement  of  Winter  Quarters  there 
was  a  spring,  which  was  the  herd- 
boys'  rendezvous.  There  they  left 
their  luncheon  while  they  looked 
after  the  cows,  or  amused  themselves 
in  racing,  etc.  Often  straggling 
Indians  would  come  to  the  spring 
and  by  either  stealth  or  force,  take 
from  the  boys  their  dinners,  leaving 
the  little  fellows  with  nothing  to  eat 
until    they   should    reach    home    at 


night-fall.  Included  in  the  herd 
were  the  oxen  which  Sister  Smith 
and  family  were  depending  upon  for 
transportation  to  Utah,  and  the  boy, 
Joseph  F.,  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  preventing  their 
loss  in  any  way. 

The  spring  was  in  a  hollow,  and 
was  reached  by  two  roads  leading 
out  of  the  settlement,  one  of  which 
was  called  the  upper,  and  the  other 
the  lower.  The  former  led  over  roll- 
ing hills,  and  was  free  from  timber 
and  brush,  while  the  latter  was  lined 
on  either  side  by  trees  and  under- 
growth. One  morning  Alden  Bur- 
dick proposed  to  the  two  younger 
boys  that  they  drive  the  herd  to  the 
feeding  ground  which  surrounded 
the  spring,  over  the  upper  road, 
while  he  took  the  lower  one  and 
gathered  hazel  nuts  for  the  three  to 
eat.  This  plan  was  adopted.  The 
two  younger  boys,  who  were  both 
mounted,  reached  the  spring,  and 
the  cattle  were  scattered  along  the 
small  stream  which  'flowed  from  it, 
feeding,  when  a  band  of  probably  a 
dozen  Indians  suddenly  appeared  in 
sight.  They  were  ■  mounted,  and 
naked,  excepting  a  breech-clout,  and 
were  painted  and  had  their  hair 
dressed  in  fantastic  style.  They 
were  moving  at  a  gait  and  in  a  di- 
rection which  indicated  their  purpose 
to  turn  the  head  of  the  herd  in  a 
manner  that  would  enable  them  to 
drive  it  off  and  capture  it.  As  soon 
as  Thomas  Burdick  saw  them  he 
started  on  a  gallop  up  the  hill  from 
the  spring,  evidently  intending  to 
escape  and  go  home  over  the  upper 
road,  and  shouting,  "Indians!  In- 
dians!" Like  a  flash  came  the 
thought  to  Joseph  F.  that  if  the 
redskins  should  capture  the  cattle 
the  family  would  be  prevented  from 
going  to  Utah  in  the  spring,  and 
such  a  calamity  must  be  avoided. 
He  was  riding  an  excellent  mare,  and 
he  instantly  started  at  full  speed  for 
the  head  of  the  herd,  determined  to 
prevent  the  Indians  from  accomplish- 
ing   their     evident     purpose.       He 
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thought  only  of  the  cattle  and  not  of 
his  personal  safety.  He  reached  the 
leading  animals  of  the  herd  at  the 
same  time  the  Indians  did,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  cattle  stampeded 
and  rushed  pell  mell  into  the  brush, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  road 
which  Alden  Burdick  had  taken,  and 
along  which  he  was  gathering   nuts. 

This  move  made  by  the  cattle 
placed  them  beyond  the  immediate 
reach  of  the  Indians,  and  Joseph  F. 
turned  his  horse  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  the  upper  road  and  following 
Thomas  Burdick  home.  But  the 
Indians  intercepted  him  and  pre- 
vented him  from  accomplishing  this 
object.  During  some  lively  manoeu- 
vres on  the  part  of  both  the  boy  and 
the  Indians,  in  which  the  former  was 
trying  to  make,  and  the  latter  to 
thwart,  his  escape,  a  second  band  of 
Indians,  similar  in  number  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  first,  appeared  in 
view.  Both  bands  joined  in  the  effort 
to  surround  the  boy,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  At  that 
moment  all  were  riding  at  about  three 
quarters  speed.  One  Indian  riding 
on  one  side  of  the  boy  seized  his 
leg,  and  another  on  the  other  side 
grasped  his  arm.  While  holding 
him  thus  they  raised  him  out  of 
his  seat,  and  checked  the  speed  of 
their  horses.  This  caused  the  boy's 
horse  to  pass  from  under  him.  His 
Indian  captors  then  dropped  him  to 
the  ground.  He  fell  on  all -fours  and 
bounded  once  or  twice  as  a  ball 
might.  He  alighted  immediately  in 
front  of  a  dozen  or  more  horses 
ridden  by  Indians,  which  passed 
directly  over  his  body;  but  strange  to 
say  he  was  unhurt. 

At  this  juncture  some  white  men 
who  were  out  getting  hay,  having 
received  the  alarm  from  Thomas 
Burdick,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
at  the  sight  of  them  the  Indians  re- 
treated having  secured  only  a  couple 
of  horses,  but  not  the  animal  that 
Joseph  F.  rode,  which,  however,  was 
running  loose.  The  boy  picked  him- 
self up  and  walked  to  the  settlement 


feeling  very  much  alarmed  le.^t  the 
Indians  should  succeed  in  capturing 
the  herd.  In  the  meantime  the  fright- 
ened cattle  were  met  in  the  lower 
road  by  Alden  Burdick,  who  knew 
that  something  must  have  happened, 
and  proceeded  to  drive  the  animals 
into  Winter  Quarters  settlement. 
Thomas  Burdick,  or  the  men  who 
were  met  by  him  while  out  getting 
hay,  had  carried  word  of  the  Indian 
raid  into  the  settlement,  and  a  number 
of  men  quickly  assembled  in  the  bow- 
ery to  consult  and  take  suitable  action. 
This  meeting  was  in  session  when 
Joseph  F.  arrived. 

All  the  information  that  either  the 
latter  or  Thomas  Burdick  could  give, 
tended  to  strengthen  the  fear  that  the 
Indians  might  drive  off  the  cattle. 
The  fact  that  Alden  Burdick  was 
bringing  the  latter  into  the  settle- 
ment was  not  known.  Two  parties 
were  forthwith  organized  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  stock.  One  was 
mounted  and  led  by  Hosea  Stout; 
these  took  the  lower  road.  The 
other  company  was  on  foot  and  took 
the  upper  road,  accompanied  by  the 
two  herd  boys.  The  latter  party 
returned  late  in  the  day,  with  no 
tidings  of  the  herd,  only  to  learn 
that  the  horsemen  had  met  Alden 
Burdick  and  had  assisted  him  to 
drive  the  cattle  home.  One  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  Joseph  F. 
Smith's  life  was  when  he  saw,  safe  in 
the  corral,  his  mother's  cattle.  It 
meant  migration  to  "the  valley"  in 
the  spring. 

The  outfit  of  Sister  Smith  and 
family  included  seven  wagons,  two  of 
which  were  fastened  together  and 
drawn  by  two  yoke  of  cattle.  It  was 
such  a  team  as  this  that  Joseph  F. 
Smith  drove  from  Winter  Quarters 
across  the  plains  to  Utah,  when  he 
was  only  nine  years  old.  He  yoked 
and  unyoked  his  oxen,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  foot  of  a  hill  would  separate 
his  wagons  and  take  up  one  at  a 
time;  then  fastening  one  to  the  other 
he  would  proceed.  He  did  a  man's 
duty  in  the  camp,  except  that  he  was 
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relieved  of  standing  night  guard. 
He,  however,  took  his  turn  regularly 
with  the  men  of  his  company  as  day 
guard,  and  would  have  done  night 
duty  had  not  his  mother  objected. 
She  insisted  that  he  was  too  young 
and  small  to  be  required  to  guard 
the  stock  at  night,  and  her  wishes 
were  respected. 

Sister  Smith  located  in  what  is  now 
East  Mill  Creek,  on  her  arrival  in  the 
valley.  She  caused  a  small  cabin  to 
be  built  in  which  she  did  her  cook- 
ing, etc. ,  but  she  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  slept  in  the  wagons,  until  the 
next  spring  (1849).  The  members 
of  the  family  were  thinly  clad,  and 
having  such  poor  shelter  suffered 
much  from  the  severe  cold.  The 
boy  Joseph  F.  was  occupied  in  car- 
ing for  the  stock,  and  he  experienced 
his  full  share  of  suffering  from  ex- 
posure to  the  blasts  and  snows  of  the 
winter.  On  one  occasion,  one  of 
the  cows  of  which  he  had  the  care, 
calved  out  on  the  range.  The  weath- 
er was  extremely  cold,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  but  the  boy  would 
not  desert  his  charge.  He  carried 
and  pushed  the  calf  until  he  reached 
home,  a  pack  of  wolves  following  him 
and  making  the  night  hideous  with 
their  howling.  Had  he  left  the  calf 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  devour- 
ed in  a  few  minutes.  This  occurred 
during  his  first  winter  in  Utah,  that  of 
1848-9.  At  another  time  during  the 
same  winter  the  boy  saw  a  wolf 
chasing  some  sheep,  in  a  field.  It 
was  a  rainy  day  and  the  ground  was 
soft,  and  the  wool  on  the  sheep  was 
heavy  with  moisture,  so  that  the  wolf 
had  every  advantage  in  the  chase. 
It  was  about  to  seize  a  lamb  when 
Joseph  F.  ran  to  the  rescue  and 
drove  the  wolf  off  without  any  prey. 
The  sheep  pen  was  located  in  a  bend 
of  the  creek,  and  one  night  during 
the  same  winter,  the  snow  fell  and 
drifted  so  fast  that  it  completely 
covered  some  forty  head  of  sheep. 
Next  morning  they  were  heard  bleat- 
ing under  the  snow,  and  had  to  be 
du^  out. 


Wolves  were  numerous  and  bold, 
and  the  boy  was  often  out  on  the  range 
after  dark,  in  cold  weather  when  he 
would  hear  their  ferocious  howls  in- 
cessantly. He  used  to  have  a  dog 
which  accompanied  him  while  herd- 
ing, and  the  poor  brute  would 
sometimes  become  so  terrified  at  the 
howling  of  the  wolves  that  it  would 
not  leave  its  master's  heels  a  single 
foot.  These  facts  are  related  as 
showing  the  nature  of  the  trials  and 
experiences  Joseph  F.  Smith  encoun- 
tered during  the  first  and  several 
subsequent  winters  he  spent  in  Utah. 
True,  his  mother,  the  next  sum- 
mer after  the  family  entered  the  val- 
ley, caused  a  more  comfortable  shel- 
ter to  be  constructed  for  a  home, 
though  it  was  of  a  primitive  character, 
and  in  these  days  would  be  consid- 
ered unendurable;  but  the  boy's 
labors  and  experiences  for  several 
years  were  not  much  different  from 
those  of  his  first  year  in  the  valley. 
In  writing  of  his  early  life,  he  says: 

"My  principal  occupation  from 
1848  to  1854  was  that  of  herd-boy, 
although  I  made  a  hand  always  in 
the  harvest  field  and  at  threshings, 
and  in  the  canyons  cutting  and  haul- 
ing wood.  Though  I  had  the  prin- 
cipal care  of  the  family  stock,  as 
herd  boy,  from  1846  to  1854  I  can- 
not recall  the  loss  of  a  single  'hoof  by 
death,  straying  away,  or  otherwise, 
from  neglect  or  carelessness  on  my 
part  during  that  period.  Wolves 
were  very  numerous,  and  of  the  large 
kind,  during  much  of  this  time,  and 
occasionally  they  would  attack  our 
sheep  at  night;  and  more  than 
once  they  captured  one  or  two. 
A  fine  colt  was  killed  by  them  one 
night,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
from  our  home  near  Canyon  Creek 
(the  old  Sugar  House  Ward),  and 
another  the  same  night  severely  bit- 
ten and  wounded.  These  were  the 
full  extent  of  our  losses  of  stock, 
within  my  remembrance,  except 
death  by  old  age  and  starvation,  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  Winter  Quarters 
and  on  the  plains." 
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President  Smith  pays  an  extraor- 
dinary tribute  to  his  mother  by  say- 
ing that  no  live  stock  belonging  to  the 
family  was  killed  by  wolves  until 
after  she  died,  for  her  watchfulness, 
foresight  and  energy  prevented  such 
a  misfortune.  "After  she  died,"  said 
he  to  the  writer,  "the  care  of  the 
stock  rested  upon  John  and  me,  and 
we  were  only  boys."  Two  things  are 
evident:  Joseph  F.  Smith  had  a 
mother  who  possessed  rare  qualities, 
and  they  are  fully  appreciated  by 
him.  She  died  September  21,  1852, 
aged  fifty-one  years  and  two  months. 

Thus  when  he  was  thirteen  years 
old  hf  was  left  an  orphan  at  what 
is  usually  deemed  a  tender  age.  But 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  even  at  that  early 
age,  possessed  a  character,  training 
and  experience  that  supplied  the  lack 
of  years,  and  better  fitted  him  to  be 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  than 
most  boys  would  be  when  much 
older.  After  the  death  of  Sister 
Smith,  Sister  Hannah  Grinnells,  com- 
monly called  in  the  family  "Aunty 
Grinnells,"  who  was  a  member  of 
Hyrum  Smith's  family,  kept  house 
and  cared  for  the  children  who  re- 
mained at  home,  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  about  a  year  later. 
After  her  death  Joseph  F.  continued 
to  live  at  home  with  some  of  the 
other  children  until  he  started  on  his 
first  mission. 

In  April,  1854,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years,  of  age,  he  was  called  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
preparatory  thereto  received  the 
Melchisedek  Priesthood  and  the  or- 
dinances of  the  House  of  the  Lord. 
On  April  24,  1854,  ne  was  ordained 
an  Elder,  and  received  his  endow- 
ments. Seldom  if  ever  has  so  young 
an  Elder  been  called  on  a  foreign 
mission.  When  he  was  set  apart, 
Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt,  who  was 
mouth,  promised  that  he  should  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  "by  the  gift  of  God  as  well 
as  by  study."  In  company  with 
eighteen  other  Elders  destined  for 
the    same   field  of  labor,    he   left  his 


home  for  the  islands.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  company.  Presi- 
dent Young  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  out  on  his  usual  annual  tour 
of  the  settlements  of  Southern  Utah, 
in  company  with  a  number  of  prom- 
inent Elders,  and  the  missionaries 
joined  and  traveled  with  his  party. 
The  departure  from  Salt  Lake  City 
occurred  May  27th,  1854.  At  Cedar 
City,  which  was  then  the  most 
southern  settlement,  the  missionaries, 
who  were  under  the  presidency  of 
Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt,  took  leave  of 
President  Young  and  party,  and 
struck  off  in  a  westerly  direction,  via 
Iron  Springs  and  Mountain  Meadow, 
and  across  the  deserts  to  San  Ber- 
nardino in  Southern  California.  Half 
famished  Indians  of  the  Piede  tribe, 
followed  the  Elders  for  days  at  a 
time,  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to 
divide  their  scanty  store  of  provi- 
sions with  the  aborigines.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  missionaries  were 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
by  the  time  they  reached  San  Ber- 
nardino, where  they  spent  some 
weeks  among  the  Saints  living  there. 
Elder  Smith  had  little  or  no  money 
when  he  reached  San  Bernardino, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  to 
pay  his  fare  to  his  field  of  labor,  he 
in  company  with  Elder  Willam  W. 
Cluff,  went  to  work  in  the  mountains 
at  shingle  making,  for  a  man  named 
Morse,  a  member  of  the  Church. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  a  com- 
pany of  Australian  Saints  passed 
through  San  Bernardino  on  their  way 
to  Utah.  They  purchased  most  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  party  of 
missionaries,  paying  cash,  and  the 
latter,  including  Elder  Smith,  were 
thus  provided  with  means  with  which 
to  pay  their  expenses  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  party  went  from 
San  Bernardino  to  San  Francisco, 
and  after  some  delay  ten  of  them 
including  Elder  Smith,  took  passage 
for  Honolulu  on  the  clipper  Vaquero. 
The  cabin  was  full,  and  there  were 
no  steerage  accommodations  on  the 
vessel;  hence  a  special  arrangement 
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was  made,  pursuant  to  which  the 
the  missionaries  shared  the  forecastle 
with  the  crew.  The  latter  were  a 
rough,  profane  lot,  and  the  situation 
and  accommodations  of  the  Elders 
were  far  from  agreeable. 

The  captain  had  laid  a  wager  that 
he  would  reach  Honolulu  in  eight 
days,  but  the  vessel  had  no  sooner 
passed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  than 
it  was  becalmed  two  days.  All  sails 
were  set,  and  at  length  a  breeze 
sprang  up  which  stiffened  until  some 
of  the  sailors  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  to  take  in  canvas.  But  the 
captain,  with  a  volley  of  profanity, 
swore  that  no  sail  should  be  taken 
in  until  it  blew  down.  He  adhered 
to  his  oath  until  sail  after  sail  gave 
way  and  had  to  be  hauled  in.  At 
length  only  the  main  sails  of  the  vessel 
remained,  but  with  those  she  made 
great  speed  for  a  time.  The  voyage 
occupied  about  twenty-seven  days, 
and  ended  in  the  port  of  Honolulu 
September  27,  1854.  The  nine 
Elders,  who  were  of  the  party,  but 
who  took  passage  from  San  Francisco 
on  other  vessels  than  the  Vaqaero, 
reached  the  islands  at  various  times 
subsequent  to  the  date  just  given. 

The  island  of  Maui  fell  to  Elder 
Smith  as  his  field  of  labor,  and  his 
companions  were  Elders  Silas  Smith, 
S.  B.  Thurston  and  M.  B.  Rogers. 
On  the  voyage  from  Honolulu  to 
Maui  Elder  Smith  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  for  two  weeks  was  serious- 
ly ill.  He  was  nursed  by  Sister 
Mary  J.  Hammond,  wife  of  Elder  F. 
A.  Hammond,  and  the  only  Utah 
woman  on  the  islands,  to  whom  he 
pays  a  warm  tribute  of  gratitude.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Maui  was 
the  scene  of  Elder  George  Q.  Can- 
non's first  labors  and  successes  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  as  soon  as 
Elder  Smith  recovered  his  health 
sufficiently,  he  was  assigned  to  labor 
in  Kula,  the  place  where  Elder  Can- 
non began  his  missionary  career 
among  the  natives. 

For  a  little  over  two  months  Elder 
Smith     diligently     and      prayerfully 


studied  the  Hawaiian  language,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
assured,  by  Elder  Redick  N.  Allred. 
who  had  long  been  laboring  among 
the  natives,  that  he  could  speak  the 
language  well  enough  to  begin  mis- 
sionary work  in  earnest.  At  the  next 
meeting,  over  which  Elder  Allred 
presided,  Elder  Smith,  being  called 
upon  to  do  so,  gave  out  the  hymn, 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and 
before  its  close  spoke  for  a  time,  all 
in  the  native  tongue.  Either  on  the 
same  or  the  following  day,  the  one 
hundredth  of  his  stay  in  the  islands, 
Elder  Smith  accompanied  Elder  All- 
red  to  another  branch  where  he  as- 
sisted in  administering  the  sacrament, 
blessing  some  children,  and  adminis- 
tering the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
confirmation,  all  in  the  Hawaiian 
language;  and  he  declares  that  he 
spoke  that  language  in  these  ordi- 
nances with  greater  ease  than  he 
could  have  used  his  mother  tongue. 
His  sickness  had  retarded  his  pro- 
gress, and  yet,  in  one  hundred  days 
after  he  had  first  heard  the  native 
language  spoken,  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  preaching,  and  administer- 
ing the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  in 
it.  Surely  this  was  a  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  that  had  been  made  to 
him,  that  he  should  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  "by  the  gift  of  God  as 
well  as  by  study."  A  few  days  later 
Elder  Smith,  accompanied  by  a  na- 
tive Elder  named  Pake  started  on  a 
tour  of  east  Maui.  With  one  horse 
between  them  they  made  the  circuit 
of  the  branches  on  their  route,  travel- 
ing- about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  holding  meetings,  and  having 
excellent  success  in  their  ministry. 

He  subsequently  continued  his 
labors,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  repeatedly  all  the  branches  of 
the  Church  there  were  on  the  island 
of  Maui,  and  when  Elder  F.  A. 
Hammond,  who  presided  over  the 
Maui  conference,  was  released  to 
return  home,  Elder  Smith  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  This 
appointment    was  made  probably  in 
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or  about  September,  1855.  After 
spending  over  a  year  and  a  half  on 
this  island,  Elder  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  the  Kohala 
conference,  and  six  months  later 
over  the  Hilo  conference,  both  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii.  After  spend- 
ing about  one  year  on  the  latter 
island  he  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  Molokai  conference,  which 
included  that  island,  and  the  island 
of  Lanai. 

About  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  labors  on  the 
islands,  Elder  Smith  met  with  a  mis- 
fortune which  was  accompanied  by  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance.  The 
headquarters  of  the  mission  were  in 
the  village  of  Palawai,  on  the  island 
of  Lanai,  and  many  of  the  Elders 
laboring  on  the  islands  had  left 
their  trunks,  containing  clothing, 
books  and  other  personal  effects,  in 
the  conference  house  there.  Elder 
Smith's  trunk  was  deposited  there, 
and  among  its  contents  were  copies 
of  the  first  European  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  bound  in  white  leather. 
They  had  been  given  as  a  present  to 
Elder  Smith's  father.  In  one  of 
these  volumes  Elder  Smith  had 
placed  his  Elder's  certificate.  The 
conference  house  took  fire  and  was 
destroyed  with  its  contents,  includ- 
ing the  trunks  of  the  missionaries 
and  what  they  contained.  Elder 
Smith's  trunk  and  every  article  in  it 
were  reduced  to  ashes  except  his 
Elder's  certificate.  That  was  re- 
covered intact,  except  that  it  was 
scorched  a  little  around  the  edge; 
not  a  letter  of  the  wording  was  oblit- 
erated. Not  a  scrap  of  the  book  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  was  saved 
from  total  destruction.  Elder  Smith's 
journals,  covering  his  mission  up  to 
about  the  time  of  the  fire,  were  also 
destroyed. 

On  Molokai,  Elder  Smith  encoun- 
tered some  trying  experiences,  which 
included  fatigue,  famine  and  a  pro- 
longed attack  of  illness.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  latter   he   repaired   to 


the  headquarters  of  the  mission  at 
Palawai  on  the  island  of  Lanai,  where 
he  remained  until  convalescent. 
After  regaining  his  health,  he  went 
to  Honolulu  to  attend  a  conference 
of  the  Elders  laboring  in  the  mission. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1857,  and  at 
about  the  time  of  holding  the  confer- 
ence, instructions  were  received  from 
President  Brigham  Young,  directing 
the  release  of  all  the  Utah  Elders 
and  their  return  home.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  advance  of  a  hos- 
tile army  towards  Utah,  which 
threatened  the  Mormons  with  de- 
struction. On  Oct.  6th  Elder  Smith, 
in  company  with  six  other  returning 
missionaries,  embarked  at  Honolulu 
in  the  clipper  ship  Yankee,  bound 
for  San  Francisco.  The  members  of 
the  party  had  not  enough  money  to 
pay  for  a  cabin  passage,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  up  quarters  in  the 
hold.  On  the  voyage,  and  after 
arriving  at  San  Francisco,  cold 
weather  was  encountered,  and  those 
of  the  party  who  had  lost  their 
clothing  in  the  fire  on  the  island  of 
Lanai,  suffered  much  discomfort. 
Elder  George  Q.  Cannon,  who  was 
then  editing  the  Western  Standard, 
supplied  Elders  Smith  and  Partridge 
with  good  overcoats  and  a  pair  of 
blankets  between  them,  on  their 
arrival  at  port.  From  San  Francisco 
Elder  Smith  went  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  after  visiting  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Bernardino,  he  engaged 
with  George  Crismon  to  drive  a  team 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  arrived 
Feb.  24th,  1858,  having  been  absent 
nearly  four  years. 

Joseph  F.  Smith  reached  his  home 
at  a  time  of  excitement  and  peril. 
An  army  whose  avowed  object  was 
the  destruction  of  the  people  of 
Utah,  by  slaughter  or  dispersion, 
was  marching  towards  their  retreats 
in  the  mountains.  With  his  feel- 
ings and  temperament  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  enlist  in  the 
army  which  was  organized  for  de- 
fense, and  he  lost  no  time  in  doing 
so.       He  was  in  active  service  as  a 
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scout  or  otherwise  between  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Fort  Bridger  until  the  arriv- 
al of  the  peace  commissioners,  and 
he  was  afterwards  on  military  duty 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  had  been 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  in  "the 
move."  On  the  restoration  of  peace 
he  aided  in  returning  to  their  homes 
a  number  of  his  relatives,  who  had 
gone  south. 

On  March  20,  1858,  Joseph  F. 
Smith  was  ordained  a  seventy  and 
made  a  member  of  the  thirty-second 
Quorum.  On  the  fifth  of  April,  1859, 
he  was  married  to  Levira  A.  Smith, 
and  on  October  16th  of  the  same 
year  he  was  ordained  a  High  Priest 
and  chosen  a  member  of  the  High 
Council  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of 
Zion.  At  the  April  conference,  i860, 
he,  with  a  number  of  other  Elders, 
was  appointed  to  a  mission  to  Great 
Britain,  and,  hastily  arranging  his  af- 
fairs, he  took  his  departure  from 
home  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the 
last  named  month,  traveling  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teamster.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  cousin  Elder  Sam- 
uel H.  B.  Smith,  and  each  drove  a 
four-mule  team  to  Fort  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  for  his  passage  and  board.  At 
the  latter  place  they  borrowed  money 
with  which  to  continue  their  journey, 
calling,  on  their  way  east,  on  the 
children  and  former  wife  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  at  Nauvoo. 

The  striking  resemblance  which 
Joseph  F.  Smith  bears  to  his  father 
has  been  a  subject  of  comment  ever 
since  his  childhood,  and  it  was  the 
occasion  of  a  singular  incident  which 
occurred  on  this  visit  to  his  relatives. 
In  company  with  his  cousins,  Samuel 
H.  B.  Smith,  who  was  his  fellow  mis- 
sionary, and  Alexander  and  Freder- 
ick, sons  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  he 
called  on  his  Aunt  Emma,  then  Mrs. 
Bidamon.  It  had  been  some  four- 
teen years  or  more  since  she  had 
seen  him.  On  entering  the  room 
where  she  was,  Frederick  said  to  her: 
"Mother,  do  you  know  these  young 
men?"  Looking  at  Joseph  F. ,  she 
exclaimed:      "Why   as    I    live    it    is 


Joseph.  Why,  Joseph,  I  would  have 
known  you  in  hell,  you  look  so  much 
like  your  father!"  These  are  given 
as  her  exact  words.  She  did  not  ap- 
pear so  readily  to  recognize  Samuel, 
though  he  had  visited  her  only  about 
two  years  before. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  ac- 
count of  this  visit  among  his  relatives 
at  Nauvoo,  written  by  President 
Smith: 

"When  Joseph  conducted  Samuel 
and  myself  to  our  chamber,  he  said 
on  bidding  us  good-night,  'John  L. 
(meaning  John  L.  Smith),  slept 
here  awhile  ago  and  he  had  a  dream. 
I  have  had  several  myself  in  this 
room,  and  I  would  like  you  to  re- 
member what  you  dream  tonight  and 
let  me  know.'  This  was  but  a  few- 
weeks  after  his  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies,  at  the  hands  of 
William  Marks  and  others.  He  was 
feeling  somewhat  zealous  and  urged 
us  not  to  go  any  further  on  our  mis- 
sions, but  stop  and  reflect,  etc.  In 
the  morning  I  asked  Samuel  if  he 
had  dreamed  anything.  He  replied, 
'No.'  I  then  told  him  my  dream  as 
follows:  'I  thought  I  was  standing  on 
a  large  pine  raft,  moored  at  the  foot 
of  the  street  in  the  edge  of  the  river, 
and  was  fishing  with  a  hook  and  line, 
and  I  thought  1  pulled  out  the  fish 
almost  as  fast  as  I  could  bait  my 
hook.  The  water  seemed  clear,  so 
that  I  could  see  into  it  at  a  great 
depth.  I  stood  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  raft,  which  was  large,  filling  the 
space  opposite  the  street.  Soon  I 
dropped  my  hook  as  usual,  and  no 
sooner  had  it  sunk  below  the  surface 
than  I  saw  a  huge  gar  making  directly 
for  it.  Fearing  I  would  lose  my  hook, 
I  drew  it  rapidly  out,  but  the  gar  was 
so  determined  to  nab  it  that  he  ran 
out  of  the  water  more  than  half  the 
length  of  my  arm  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  snap  it.  However,  I  saved 
my  hook  and  line  and  carried  away 
my  fish.'  When  I  told  Joseph  my 
dream  he  made  no  reply  and  the  sub- 
ject dropped." 

Elders  Joseph  F.  and   Samuel   H. 
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B.  Smith  were  very  kindly  treated 
by  their  cousins  and  Aunt  Emma,  in 
Nauvoo,  and  from  there  they  went 
to  Colchester,  McDonough  County, 
111.,  where  they  visited  three  sisters 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  two  of  whom 
were  living  in,  and  the  other  near, 
that  town.  They  all  seemed  inclined 
to  favor  the  Church  ;n  Utah,  and  to 
discountenance  the  faction  led  by 
"Young  Joseph."  There  were  a 
few  Saints  at  Colchester,  and  meet- 
ing was  held  with  them  and  the  rela- 
tives of  the  two  missionaries.  From 
Colchester  the  latter  went  to  New 
York  where  they  embarked  for  Liv- 
erpool, July  14th,  and  reached  that 
port  July  27th,  i860.  The  party  of 
missionaries  sailing  from  New  York, 
of  which  Elder  Smith  was  a  member, 
numbered  fourteen  in  all.  Elder 
Joseph  F.  Smith  and  his  cousin 
S.imuel  were  appointed  to  labor  in 
the  Bradford  conference,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  pastoral  dis- 
trict which  also  comprised  the  Shef- 
field, Hull  and  Lincolnshire  confer- 
ences. In  a  short  time  Elder  Joseph 
F.  Smith  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Sheffield  conference,  and  later 
was  made  pastor  of  the  district,  in 
which  position  he  labored  until  the 
fall  of  1862. 

Soon  after  Elder  Smith  reached 
England  Elder  George  O.  Cannon 
became  president  of  the  European 
mission,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  last  named  he  invited  Elder 
Smith  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  of 
the  conferences  of  the  Church  in 
Denmark,  which  invitation  was 
accepted.  In  the  following  spring, 
by  the  permission  and  assistance  of 
President  Cannon,  Elder  Smith  vis- 
ited Paris,  France.  In  the  following 
June  (1863)  he  was  released  to  re- 
turn home.  He  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool in  company  with  Sister  Eliza- 
beth H.  Cannon,  wife  of  President 
George  O.  Cannon,  and  the  party 
reached  New  York  in  time  to  witness 
the  great  riots  in  July,  1863.  Elder 
Smith  was  without  means  to  pay  his 
way   overland,    and   was   obliged    to 


remain  in  New  York  until  the  next 
company  of  immigrants  should  ar- 
rive, with  which  he  traveled  to 
Florence.  From  the  latter  place  he 
crossed  the  plains  as  chaplain  and 
"physician"  in  a  company  of  which 
John  W.  Woolley  was  captain. 

When  Elder  Smith  reached  home 
he  found  his  wife  in  very  delicate 
health,  and  the  excitement  attending 
a  meeting  with  her  husband,  made 
her  worse.  Her  affliction  was  of  a 
nervous  character,  and  for  six  weeks 
her  husband  al  tended  her,  night  and 
day,  "without  ten  minutes  unbroken 
sleep."  At  length  her  health  began 
to  improve,  to  his  inexpressible  re- 
lief. 

President  Brigham  Young,  appre- 
ciating the-  financial  condition  ot 
Elder  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  his  cousin 
Samuel,  and  their  long  service  in  the 
mission  field,  soon  after  their  return 
home,  publicly  suggested  to  the 
Saints  that  they  donate  $1,000  to 
each  of  them,  as  a  start  in  life. 
Much  annoyance  to  the  beneficiaries 
grew  out  of  this  generous  proposi- 
tion, for  while  neither  received  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  sum 
named,  a  popular  impression  spread 
that  they  were  growing  wealthy  out 
of  the  generosity  of  their  brethren 
and  sisters.  A  few  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses and  a  parlor  stove  were  all 
Elder  Joseph  F.  Smith  realized  ot 
the  proposed  gift,  so  far  as  his  per- 
sonal benefit  was  concerned.  But 
Nathan  Tanner  gave  him  a  ponv 
which  he  sold  for  $40,  and  President 
Young  gave  him  $50  in  cash.  Other 
small  sums  were  given  him,  but  he 
used  all  he  received,  except  the  mo- 
lasses and  stove,  for  paying  the 
expenses  of  another  mission  on  which 
he  was  soon  called. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1863-4  at 
home.  During  that  winter  letters 
were  received  by  President  Young 
recounting  the  doings  of  Walter  M. 
Gibson  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  extraordinary  and  the  reprehen- 
sible were  remarkably  blended  in 
Gibson's    character.       While  still    a 
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young  man  he  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Dutch  on  the  island  of  Borneo  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  having  been  con- 
cerned in  some  sort  of  an  insurrection. 
Making  his  escape,  he  fled  to  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  troubles 
were  brewing  which  led  to  the  send- 
ing of  Johnston's  army  to  Utah,  he 
conceived  a  grand  scheme  and  came 
to  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  effort  to 
carry  it  out.  He  proposed  to  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  that  the  Mor- 
mons migrate  to  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
or  some  other  of  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  and  found  a  colony 
there,  in  which  he  designed  to  se- 
cure for  himself  a  place  of  profit  and 
power.  Instead  of  converting  Presi- 
dent Young  to  his  scheme,  he  him- 
self expressed  his  surprise  at  finding 
so  much  in  Mormonism,  and  at 
length  embraced  it,  sincerely  or 
otherwise.  His  love  of  adventure 
was.  unconquerable,  and  some  time 
after  his  baptism  he  suggested  to 
President  Young  that  he  believed  he 
could  do  a  great  deal  of  good  travel- 
ing among  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific;  and  in  response  to  his  desire, 
a  roving  commission  was  given  him 
as  a  missionary  to  the  natives  of  all 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  in- 
cluding the  Samoan,  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Utah  Elders  had  been  recalled  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Johnston's  army.  Gib- 
son vent  direct  to  them,  presented 
his  cudentials  as  a  missionary  from 
Utah,  and  took  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  Hawai- 
ian kingdom.  He  at  once  proceeded 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  which  promised 
him  both  wealth  and  power.  He 
collected  money  from  the  native 
Saints  and  with  it  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  island  of  Lanai, 
causing  the  same  to  be  deeded  to 
him.  He  then  undertook  to  colon- 
ize the  members  of  the  Church  on 
this  tract,  and  establish  a  sort  of  an 
autocracy,  with  himself  at  the  head, 
on   pretense  of  introducing  the  Uni- 


ted Order.  He  was  measurably  suc- 
cessful, when  some  ol  the  Saints,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  taking  a  wrong 
course,  wrote  to  President  Young  as 
above  stated,  asking  for  an  investi- 
gation. Two  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Ezra  T.  Benson  and  Lorenzo  Snow, 
and  Elders  A.  L.  Smith,  William  W. 
Cluff  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  were  im- 
mediately called  to  go  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  set  in  order  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  there. 

The  party  left  Salt  Lake  City  about 
the  first  of  March,  1864,  traveling  by 
stage.  At  San  Francisco  they  made 
quick  connection  with  a  vessel,  and 
from  there  a  speedy  voyage  to  Hono- 
lulu, where  they  arrived  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  that  month.  On 
April  2,  the  party  reached  the  island 
of  Lanai,  where  they  met  Gibson. 
He  was  obdurate,  defied  the  Elders 
to  interfere  with  his  plans,  and  was 
excommunicated.  Those  of  the  na- 
tive Saints  who  had  followed  him 
were  at  first  firm  in  their  allegiance 
to  him,  but  they  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  transgressor, 
and  left  him.  When  the  Church  on 
the  islands  had  been  partially  set  in 
order,  the  two  Apostles  returned 
home,  leaving  the  three  Elders  to 
continue  that  labor.  In  June  Elders 
J.  R.  Young  and  Benjamin  Cluff  ar- 
rived. The  missionaries  visited  all 
the  islands,  and  after  doing  so  united 
in  recommending  to  President  Young 
the  purchase  of  a  suitable  tract  ot 
land  on  one  of  them  for  a  headquar- 
ters and  a  gathering  place,  where  a 
more  perfect  organization  could  be 
maintained,  and  where  employment 
could  be  furnished  the  native  Saints, 
and  their  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare be  fostered.  There  was  a  tract 
of  land  for  sale  on  Hawaii,  and  an- 
other on  Kauai,  and  a  third  on  Oahu, 
and  a  description  of  each  tract  with 
the  price,  etc.,  was  forwarded  to 
President  Young. 

It  was  decided  that  until  a  planta- 
tion should  be  purchased,  two  Elders 
from  Utah  were  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mission,  and  it  was 
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at  length  arranged  that  Elders  Alma 
L.  Smith  and  Benjamin  Cluff  should 
remain,  and  that  Elders  J.  R.  Young, 
Win.  W.  Guff  and  Joseph  F.  Smith 
should  return  home.  When  the  re- 
turning Elders  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco they  met  Elders  F.  A.  Ham- 
mond and  George  Nebeker,"  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  islands  to 
select  and  purchase  a  plantation. 
These  Elders  subsequently  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  the  plantation  at 
Laie  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  which 
has  ever  since  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  mission. 
Elders  Hammond  and  Nebeker  de- 
livered a  message  from  President 
Young  to  Elder  Joseph  F.  Smith  to 
the  effect  that  if  he  chose  to  go  back 
to  the  islands  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  Presidency  for  him  to  do  so, 
but  that  he  might  return  home  if  he 
chose.  Elder  Smith  remarked:  "If 
President  Young  wants  me  to  do 
anything  he  knows  he  has  only  to 
tell  me;  but  if  he  leaves  it  optional 
with  me,  I  shall  return  home."  He 
therefore  continued  his  homeward 
journey  and  arrived  in  December, 
1864,  having  been  absent  between 
nine  and  ten  months. 

For  a  time  after  his  return  he  was 
a  clerk  in  the  Historian's  office,  and 
was  also  employed  in  the  Endow- 
ment House.  He  also  traveled  in 
different  portions  of  the  Territory  as 
a  home  missionary.  On  July  1, 
1866,  he  was  ordained  an  Apostle 
and  chosen  as  a  Counselor  to  the 
President  of  the  Church,  and  on 
Oct.  8,  1867,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the 
Church,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Quorum  of  Apostles,  caused  by  the 
fall  of  Amasa  M.  Lyman. 

For  a  long  time  prior  to  1868,  a 
clique  of  evil-disposed  persons  living 
in  and  near  Provo  had  caused  that 
place  to  possess  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety for  lawlessness.  The  stealing 
of  stock  was  the  principal  evil  com- 
plained of,  though  other  offenses 
against  the  law,  and  violations  of 
peace  and  good  order,  were  frequent. 


The  effects  of  such  a  social  condi- 
tion were  harmful  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  an  urgent 
demand  for  reform  existed.  In  order 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  reforma- 
tion, a  number  of  prominent  brethren 
residing  in  Salt  Lake  City  were 
called  by  President  Young  to  take 
up  a  residence  in  Provo,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  voters  there 
would  elect  them  to  office,  and  there- 
by confer  upon  them  power  and 
opportunity  to  reach  the  evil  doers 
that  infested  the  community.  Joseph 
F.  Smith  was  one  of  those  chosen 
for  this  singular  mission.  In  1868 
he  removed  to  Provo,  and  after  hav- 
ing acquired  legal  residence  was, 
with  several  of  his  fellow  mission- 
aries, for  such  they  were,  elected  a 
member  of  the  city  council.  With 
such  men  to  make  and  administer 
the  law,  it  did  not  require  long  to 
change  the  social  condition  of  Provo. 
Lawlessness  was  checked  and  good 
order  established  in  a  short  time. 
While  Elder  Smith  resided  in  Provo 
he  worked  for  daily  wages  in  a  cabi- 
net shop.  In  the  winter  of  1868-9 
he  moved  back  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
but  continued  to  serve  in  the  city 
council  of  Provo  until  his  term  ex- 
pired. 

He  left  his  home  on  his  second 
mission  to  Great  Britain,  Feb.  28th, 
1 874,  having  been  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  Church  in  Europe,  and 
arrived  in  Liverpool  March  21st. 
He  engaged  in  the  labors  of  his  call- 
ing with  zeal  and  success,  and  under 
his  administration  a  good  work  was 
done,  and  an  excellent  spirit  was 
diffused  among  the  Saints  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  During  this  mis- 
sion he  visited  Scandinavia,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  France.  In 
the  fall  of  1875  he  was  released  to 
return  home.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
Davis  County,  a  Stake  organization 
not  having  been  established  there. 
He  acted  in  this  position,  though  re- 
taining his  residence  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and    performing  the  duties  of 
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his  calling  as  an  Apostle,  until  the 
spring  of  1877,  when,  alter  attend- 
ing the  dedication  ot  the  Temple  at 
St.  George,  he  left  Utah  to  again 
take  charge  of  the  European  mis- 
sion, and,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  Elders,  he  reached  Liverpool, 
May  27th.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  absent  several  years,  but 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Young,  which  occurred  Aug. 
29th,  1877,  he  was  summoned  home 
by  the  Apostles,  and  arrived  Sept. 
27th. 

In  August,  1878,  he  left  Utah  in 
company  with  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  on 
a  short  mission  to  New  York  State. 
On  the  way  they  called  at  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri,  and  had  an  interview 
with  William  E.  McLellan,  which  was 
followed  by  a  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Elder  Smith  until  the 
former's  death.  The  two  mission- 
aries also  visited  Richmond,  Missouri, 
where  they  had  several  interviews 
with  David  Whitmer;  they  also 
visited  Far  West,  Missouri.  Pro- 
ceeding eastward  they  called  at  Piano, 
Illinois;  Kirtland,  Ohio;  Palmyra, 
Manchester  and  the  hill  Cumorah 
in  New  York  State.  Some  days 
were  spent  in  New  York  City, 
when  Elder  Smith  started  on  his  re- 
turn home.  He  visited  relatives  in 
Illinois  on  his  way  and  reached  Salt 
Lake  City  in  time  for  the  October 
conference  (1878). 

At  the  October  conference  1880, 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  First 
Presidency,  Joseph  F.  Smith  was 
chosen  by  President  John  Taylor 
as  his  second  Counselor,  George 
O.  Cannon  being  the  first  Coun- 
selor, and  he  was  sustained  in 
that  position  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Church.  When  at  the  April 
conference,  1889,  President  Wilford 
Woodruff  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
exalted  position  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  President  John  Taylor,  he 
selected  the  same  Counselors  the  lat- 
ter had  had,  and  no  change  has 
since  been  made. 

Hon.  Joseph  F.   Smith    served   as 


president  of  the  legislative  council  at 
the  session  of  1882,  and  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  which  was  held 
that  year,  in  another  effort  to  secure 
the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State.  In 
1883  he  aided  in  the  organization  of 
Conejos  Stake  of  Zion,  in  Colorado, 
and  in  1884  he  visited  that  Stake, 
Emery  Stake  in  Utah,  Eastern  Ari- 
zona Stake,  and  settlements  in  Little 
Colorado  and  San  Juan  Stakes. 
From  October  of  1884,  until  Septem- 
ber, 1 89 1,  he  was  an  exile  for  con- 
science sake,  and  during  that  period 
traveled  extensively,  visiting  localities 
in  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  Color- 
ado, Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
south-eastern  Utah,  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. He  also  visited  Washington, 
D.  C,  twice,  and  New  York  City, 
and  went  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  To 
the  joy  ol  the  whole  Church  he  re- 
sumed his  public  ministrations  among 
the  Saints  in  Utah  in  September, 
1 89 1,  having  received  a  pardon  from 
President  Harrison.  The  document 
is  dated  September  10th,  and 
reached  President  Smith  September 
2 1  st.  Ever  since  the  latter  date  he 
has  been  diligently  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  the  labors  and  duties  of 
his  high  calling,  spending  most  of 
his  time  at  the  seat  of  the  Church, 
but  visiting  among  the  various  Stakes 
as  duty  has  required  or  opportunity 
permitted. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith's  edu- 
cational opportunities  were  of  an 
exceedingly  limited  character;  but  his 
mother  was  a  woman  of  superior 
mind  and  good  education,  and  she 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  scholas- 
tic knowledge  as  well  as  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  But  her  lot  in 
life,  from  her  marriage  until  her 
death,  was  a  trying  one.  Persecu- 
tion, mobocracy,  exile  and  poverty 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  record,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  she  did  so  well 
by  her  own  and  her  step-children. 
In  Nauvoo,  her  son  Joseph  F.,  went 
to  school  one  winter,  to  Sister  Me- 
rilla  Johnson,  who  taught  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Neighbor  printing  office. 
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He  also  attended  a  school  taught  by 
"Mother"  Barnes,  one  winter,  in  his 
father's  office,  a  brick  structure.  In 
1846  he  went  three  months  to  a 
school  taught  by  James  Monroe  in 
the  "brick  store."  In  the  winter  ot 
1849-50,  he  attended  a  primitive 
school  in  the  Sugar  House  Ward, 
taught  by  a  Brother  Billingsly, 
which  was  his  first  schooling  in  Utah. 
In  the  winter  of  1 850-1,  he  went  a 
short  time  to  a  school  taught  by 
Philander  Bell,  and  in  the  following 
winter  he  attended  another  taught  by 
Dr.  Hyler.  He  started  to  go  to 
school  in  the  winter  of  1853-4,  Dut 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  opening 
the  teacher,  whose  name  was  D.  M. 
Merrick,  fell  into  disgrace  and  the 
school  was  closed.  President  Smith 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  teacher,  not- 
withstanding his  faults;  and  states 
that  under  him  he  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  under  any  other  of  the 
teachers  named.  The  boy's  school 
work  was  confined  to  the  winter 
months,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  attended  by  a 
scarcity  of  books  and  apparatus,  and 
meagre  advantages  not  known  in 
Utah  schools  now. 

Few  indeed  are  the  boys  in  Utah 
whose  disadvantages  in  the  way  of 
poverty,  hard  work  and  lack  of  op- 
portunities for  getting  an  education 
are  as  great  as  were  those  under  which 
the  boyhood  ot  Joseph  F.  Smith  was 
spent.  Yet  the  record  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  successes  is  one  which 
might  well  satisfy  the  loftiest  aspira- 
tions of  any  young  man  among  the 
Saints.  His  career  affords  peculiarly 
valuable  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment. When  less  than  six  years 
old,  his  father  was  murdered,  leaving 
his  mother  a  widow  with  a  large 
family,  and  in  circumstances  which 
at  best  would  have  required  rigid 
economy  on  her  part  if  a  comfortable 
livelihood  was  to  be  had;  but  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Saints  from  Nauvoo 
reduced  the  family  to  severe  straits. 

When  less  than  eight  years  old,  he 
was  a  teamster,  engaged    in  driving 


an  ox  team,  and  most  of  the  time 
from  then  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  he  bore  the  responsibility  "I 
caring  for  the  live  stock  belonging 
to  his  family  and  others.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  became  an  Elder, 
received  his  endowments,  and  went 
on  a  foreign  mission.  Though  a 
mere  child  in  years,  by  the  power  of 
his  faith  and  the  exercise  of  diligence, 
in  one  hundred  days  he  acquired  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  enable  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  it  fluently.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  was  a  conference 
president.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  became  a  Seventy,  and  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  he  was  a  High 
Priest  and  a  member  of  the  High 
Council  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of 
Zion.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years  he  was  ordained  an  Apostle, 
and  became  a  Counselor  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Church,  though  not  ot 
the  First  Presidency.  When  twen- 
ty-eight years  old  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  quorum  of  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years  was  chosen  second  Counselor 
to  the  President  of  the  Church. 

For  about  eight  years  before  he 
passed  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  spent 
most  of  the  time  as  a  herd-boy,  yet 
never  lost  a  "hoof"  by  death,  stray- 
ing, or  other  cause  due  to  his  care- 
lessness or  neglect.  In  this  single 
sentence  is  given  the  secret  of  his 
success  in  life.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  trust.  "Thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things."  As  a  child 
he  showed  the  qualities  of  the  true 
shepherd, under  many  practical  tests, 
and  he  was  made,  at  an  early  age,  a 
shepherd  of  the  souls  of  men.  It  is 
a  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God  that 
men  who  are  promoted  to  prominent 
and  responsible  positions  first  displa) 
the  qualities  that  promise  fitness  for 
and  fidelity  in  them. 

In  a  recent  conversation,  President 
Smith,  being  asked  to  state  to  what 
rules  or  principles  observed  by  him 
he  attributed  his  success  in  life,  said: 
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"In  reply  to  that  question,  I  will  re- 
late an  incident:  I  was  leaving  home 
to  go  on  my  first  mission,  and  had 
gone  a  few  miles  when  I  met  my 
brother  John.  He  grasped  my  hand 
to  bid  me  goodby,  and  said:  'Joseph, 
let  me  give  you  a  word  or  two  of 
advice.  You  are  going  out  into  the 
world  among  strangers  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  If  anybody  invites  you  to 
eat,  and  you  are  hungry,  never  re- 
fuse. Whatever  you  are  told  to  do 
by  those  who  are  placed  over  you, 
do  it.'  I  have  tried  to  follow  this 
advice,  and  whenever  I  have  been 
asked  by  proper  authority  to  do  any- 
thing, I  have  always  tried  to  do  it. ' ' 

The  advice  about  accepting  invi- 
tations to  eat,  was  given  as  a  check 
to  bashfulness. 

President  Smith  continued  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  always  followed  the 
habit  of  prayer,  had  sought  to  culti- 
vate humility,  and  had  ever  placed 
implicit  faith  in  the  promises  of  the 
Almighty.  He  testified  that  he  had 
learned  from  his  mother  to  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  by  seeing  her 
prayers  answered  many  times.  He 
added: 

"I  never  saw  the  time  when  I  did 


not  feel  the  need  of  instruction,  and 
a  willingness  to  receive  it.  In  acting 
as  an  adviser  or  counselor,  when  my 
opinion  has  been  asked,  I  have  stat- 
ed it  honestly,  clearly  and  forcibly, 
without  regard  to  what  its  effect 
might  be.  If  my  judgment  has  been 
overruled,  and  other  opinions  have 
prevailed,  I  have  accepted  the  result 
willingly. ' ' 

Speaking  of  his  temporal  affairs  he 
said  it  had  been  the  rule  of  his  life  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible,  incurring 
indebtedness,  and  especially  obliga- 
tions he  could  not  meet  at  maturity; 
and  to  pay  every  debt  when  it  be- 
came due. 

The  life  of  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  is  an  open  book  among  the 
people  of  whom  he  is  a  leader.  Let 
the  youth  study  it  well.  It  is  full  of 
lessons  of  the  highest  worth  to  them; 
and  the  more  they  become  familiar 
with  it,  the  more  will  they  reverence 
the  man  who  began  life  as  a  herd- 
boy,  but  today  is  honored  with  one 
of  the  highest  offices  known  to  the 
Priesthood  on  the  earth,  and  holds 
the  unbounded  love  and  confidence 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  all  the 
world.  B.  F.   Cummings,  Jr. 
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XV. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    SERMON — THE 
INTRODUCTION. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  an- 
alyze the  structure  of  the  sermon, 
and  thereby  determine  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  each  part;  also  to 
discover  if  possible  whether  the  ordi- 
nary sermons  of  our  Elders  can  be 
improved  in  these  respects. 

Ancient  rhetoricians  divided  the 
discourses  into  six  parts,  viz:  (1)  the 
exordium,  (2)  the  division,  (3)  the 
statement,  (4)  the  reasoning,  (5) 
the  appeal  to  the  feelings,  (6)  the 
peroration.  This  was  the  order  fol- 
owed  by  the  great  orators  of  Greece 


and  Rome.  Modern  rhetoricians 
have  varied  somewhat  from  this  an- 
alysis; chiefly,  however,  in  giving  new- 
names  to  old  things,  and  including 
under  one  head  what  is  given  above 
under  two  or  more. 

A  noted  recent  writer  on  homiletics, 
Dr.  Austin  Phelps,  makes  a  sermon 
consist  of  seven  parts:  viz:  the  text, 
the  explanation,  the  introduction, 
the  proposition,  the  division,  the 
development,  and  the  conclusion. 

But  our  Elders  will  hardly  tolerate 
so  much  art.  Fancy  a  congregation 
of  Latter-day  Saints  nodding  wisely 
at  intervals  as  if  to  say:  "Now  he  is 
beginning  the  explanation.  How 
will  he  manage  that  text? 
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Now  comes  the  introduction.  .  .,  . 
Good!  .  .  .  Ah,  that  was  a 
neatly  stated  proposition:  What  divi- 
sion will  he  make  of  it? 
Splendid!  Now,  let  ns  settle  back 
and  enjoy  the  development. 
What  keen  analysis!  Now  comes 
the  conclusion,  the  peroration,  the 
appeal  to  the  feelings.  He  begins  it 
well"  etc.!  Most  of  our  Elders  are 
plain,  blunt  speakers  who  do  not 
dream  that  the  sermons  they  preach 
have  definite  parts:  men  who  de- 
spise artificiality  so  much  that  they 
would  give  themselves  up  to  random 
remarks  rather  than  arouse  the  faint- 
est suspicion  that  they  were  trying 
to  imitate  sermons  which  too  often 
are  constructed  to  "tickle  itching 
ears. ' ' 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticise  this 
earnest  unconventionality.  It  will  be 
a  sad  day  for  Mormonism  when  art 
shall  supplant  heart  in  our  sermons. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  need  art  sup- 
plant heart?  May  not  earnestness 
co-exist  with  culture?  Let  us  not 
despise  the  method  because  of  the 
use  to  which  it  is  sometimes  put;  but 
rather  agree  that  the  method  which 
accomplishes  so  much  without  earn- 
estness and  sincerity,  will  accomplish 
infinitely  more  when  accompanied  by 
these  virtues. 

However,  the  division  of  the  sec- 
tarian sermon  is,  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced, too  cumbrous  and  artificial  for 
Latter-day  Saint  preaching.  I  shall 
therefore  adopt  the  simplest  analysis 
possible,  and  say  that  a  sermon  must 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  sermon 
that  has  not  these  three  parts?  Hard- 
ly, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
terms. 

But  it  the  beginning  is  what  it 
should  be,  it  is  an  introduction;  if 
the  middle  is  what  it  should  be,  it  is 
a  discussion;  and  if  the  end  is  what 
it  should  be,  it  is  a  conclusion.  Now, 
if  it  be  asked  whether  our  sermons 
always  have  an  introduction,  a  dis- 
cussion, and  a  conclusion,  I  must 
say  no.      Some   of  them  continue  to 


begin  till  the  time  is  up;  others  discuss 
and  discuss,  but  never  reach  a  con- 
clusion; still  others  are  ready  to  stop 
every  minute  during  a  whole  hour. 
Such  lop-sidedness  is  possible  only 
because  our  preachers  willfully  neg- 
lect to  take  thought  concerning  the 
construction  of  a  discourse.  It  will 
never  be  otherwise  as  long  as  the 
only  rule  of  preaching  is  let  it  talk. 
Surely  there  is  need  of  reform'  in 
this  respect.  Let  us  then  proceed 
to  consider  in  turn  the  three  essential 
parts  of  a  sermon. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  intro- 
duction is  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
discussion  about  to  begin.  If  it  fails 
in  this  respect,  it  would  better  have 
been  omitted  entirely.  For  not  to 
arouse  interest  by  the  introduction 
does  not  by  any  means  argue  that 
the  audience  is  left  fresh  as  it  was. 
It  means  rather  that  the  preacher 
has  from  the  start  drawn  upon  the 
patience  of  his  congregation.  If  his 
hearers  be  Latter-day  Saints  he  is 
safe.  There  is  still  abundance  of 
charity  left.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
wide  world  are  religious  gatherings 
so  generous  and  long-suffering;  a 
circumstance  that  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  paid 
ministry  and  each  listener  feels  that 
it  may  possibly  be  his  turn  next. 
But  let  a  lecturer  or  a  stump  speaker 
begin  as  lamely  as  preachers  often 
do  and  the  patience  of  his  audience 
will  not  last  till  the  discussion  begins. 
His  discourse  is  lost. 

But  even  though  the  preacher, 
whose  preliminary  remarks  are  trite 
and  wearisome,  may  count  on  re- 
spectful attention  when  at  length  the 
discussion  begins,  he  has  placed  the 
odds  against  himself.  He  has  per- 
haps done  himself  an  irreparable 
injury;  for  he  who  makes  a  blunder 
in  the  opening,  will  rarely  be 
possessed  of  the  tact  and  versatility 
necessary  to  retrieve  it  in  the  body, 
of  the  discourse.  Having  missed  the 
one  opportunity  of  placing  his 
hearers  en  rapport  with  himself,  he 
is  doomed  to  deliver  his  sermon  to  a 
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cold  audience;  at  best  an  audience 
patiently  striving  by  faith  and  prayer 
to  warm  itself  up  to  the  subject,  and 
at  worst  an  audience  impatiently 
waiting  for  him  to  get  through. 

Now,  which  of  the  two  conditions 
is  the  severer  criticism  upon  the 
abilities  of  a  speaker?  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  which  audience 
represents  the  better  class  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  But  even  on  this  point, 
let  me  raise  a  question.  Is  this  super- 
abundance of  charity  for  the  crudities 
of  preaching  an  unmixed  good?  Do 
not  these  very  crudities  grow  ranker 
daily  by  the  indulgences  they  re- 
ceive? In  many  wards  they  have 
gone  to  seed  more  than  once.  In 
such  cases,  of  what  avail  are  the 
efforts  of  one  or  two  in  uprooting 
them?  Nothing  but  a  concerted 
movement  will  rid  the  field  of  these 
products  of  indolence  and  careless- 
ness. In  the  meanwhile,  let  no 
Elder  fear  any  other  criticism  more 
than  this,  viz. :  that  his  congregations 
cultivate  patience  while  he  is  talking. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  arouse 
interest  in  a  congregation?  Cicero, 
who  in  keenness  of  analysis  and 
compactness  of  statement  can  seldom 
be  improved,  declares  this  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  introduction,  viz: 
redder e  auditores  denevoles,  attentos, 
et  dociles,  which  may  be  freely  trans- 
lated: to  render  an  audience  fa- 
vorably disposed  toward  the  speaker, 
keenly  alert  to  the  discussion,  and 
warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  views 
advanced.  Let  us  briefly  consider 
each  of  these  conditions. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  introduc- 
tion is,  first,  to  render  the  atidience 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  speak- 
er. 

It  surely  needs  but  little  argument 
to  show  that  the  acceptance  of  truth 
depends  largely  upon  the  bearer  of 
it.  Mankind  too  generally  prefer  dull 
water  in  a  sparkling  cup  to  sparkling 
water  in  a  dull  cup.  How  often  it 
happens  that  Elder  so  and  so  sets  the 
multitude  agog  by  some  insipid  re- 
mark, while  you  and  I  have  told  the 


same  truth  in  brilliant  apothegm  with- 
out causing  a  ripple! 

Shall  an  Elder  then  seek  power 
over  a  congregation  on  his  personal 
account?  Most  certainly.  His  use- 
fulness in  God's  service  depends 
largely  upon  his  personality.  No 
more  fatal  mistake  can  be  made  than 
the  don't-care,  rough  and  ready  atti- 
tude of  many  preachers  on  this  point; 
— preachers  that  argue:'  "What 
difference  does  it  make  to  the  truth 
who  bears  it?  If  the  devil  tells  a 
truth,  is  it  not  a.  truth?"  Certainly, 
but  even  a  Saint  will  hesitate  to 
swallow  a  truth  that  he  imagines 
bears  the  smutty  finger  marks  of  his 
satanic  majesty.  Grant  that  in  point 
of  fact  it  is  only  a  fancy  that  truth 
can  be  smirched  by  the  fingers  of  its 
bearer — the  difficulty  remains:  you 
and  I  and  all  the  world  share  the 
fancy;  and  the  preacher,  if  he  would 
reach  the  head,  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  failings  of  the  heart. 

Some  of  the  requisites  for  securing 
the  power  of  personality  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  essential 
characteristics  of  the  introduction. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  a  score  of 
things  enter  into  the  judgment  of  a 
congregation  on  this  point.  The 
size,  form,  personal  appearance  of  a 
preacher,  his  dress,  the  condition  of 
his  hair  and  beard,  his  gait,  his  atti- 
tude— these  are  points  intuitively 
seized  upon  in  sizing  him  up.  If  his 
previous  life  be  known,  it  is  there 
with  him  in  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  dead  weight  upon  his  head, 
crushing  him  down.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
shining  pedestal  under  his  feet  ele- 
vating him  to  view.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
dull,  mediocre  shroud  neutralizing 
all  tints  of  interest.  Whatever  be 
his  personal  history,  there  it  is,  and 
his  sermon  cannot  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  it. 

All  these  things  are  integral  parts 
of  his  introduction,  though  as  yet  he 
has  not  uttered  a  word.  The  mo- 
ment his  voice  is  heard  it  becomes 
instantly  a  powerful  addition  to  these 
intuitive  factors  that  go  to   make  up 
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his  weight.  Perhaps  not  one  in  ten 
has  made  a  conscious  effort  at  ana- 
lysis of  the  speaker,  yet  if  the  inner 
life  of  the  congregation  could  be 
laid  bare,  it  would  be  found  that 
every  spirit  whose  attention  is  now 
bent  upon  him,  has  taken  a  definite 
attitude  toward  him.  These  intuitive 
facts  of  eye  and  ear  are  like  so  many 
winds  blowing  from  different  direc- 
tions. The  attitude  they  give  rise 
to  is  the  line  of  direction  which  re- 
sults from   the   summation  of  forces. 

The  moment  he  begins  to  advance 
ideas  there  begins  a  conscious  modi- 
fication of  this  attitude.  Here  is  his 
grand  opportunity.  How  will  he  use 
it?  Ere  he  has  spoken  five  minutes 
some  such  verdict  as  this  will  be 
consciously  or  unconsciously  regis- 
tered against  him  in  every  mind: 
"He  is  dull  or  he  is  brilliant;  shallow 
— profound;  ignorant — cultured;  his 
ideas  are  muddy — his  thoughts  are 
clear;  he  speaks  at  random — he  has 
given  thought  to  the  subject:  to  be 
here  is  a  waste  of  time — he  is  well 
worth  listening  to,"  etc. 

This  early  verdict  may  be  changed 
later,  but  the  chances  are  against  it; 
for  il  the  verdict  be  generally  nega- 
tive, it  will  be  a  psychic  opposition 
which  genius  can  scarcely  break 
down ;  and  if  the  verdict  be  positive,  it 
will  be  a  psychic  support  that  will  bear 
even  mediocrity  triumphantly  along. 
Let  no  Elder  then  neglect  any  means 
of  gaining  the  good  will  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

2.  The  purpose  of  an  introduc- 
tion is,  secondly,  to  render  the  aud- 
ience keenly  alert  to  the  discussion. 

Have  you  ever  on  coming  home 
from  your  work  smelled  the  delicious 
savors  of  roast  beef  afar  oft?  What 
a  keen  appetite  you  suddenly  became 
aware  of!  Do  you  know  what  caused 
it?  The  gastric  juices  intoxicated  by 
the  flavor  could  not  be  longer  res- 
trained, but  poured  from  their  glands, 
in  anticipation  of  a  feast.  Finding 
none,  they  commenced  gnawing  the 
walls  of  the  stomach.  This  is  hunger. 
But  these  juices  were  not  alone  in  their 


anticipation.  Your  teeth  seemed  to 
grow  |the  fractional  part  of  an  inch 
longer,  and  your  "mouth  watered," 
that  is,  the  saliva  prepared  to  do  its 
part  in  digestion.  A  loaded  cannon 
could  hardly  have  kept  you  from  that 
tempting  supper,  visions  of  which 
came  to  you  through  the  medium  ot 
your  nose,  (if  I  may  venture  so 
mixed  a  figure). 

Now,  it  is  this  same  keen  edge  that 
an  introduction  should  put  upon 
the  mental  appetite  of  a  congrega- 
tion. "Blessed  are  they  that  do  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness.'' 
This  is  the  way  the  Lord  looked  upon 
intellectual  alertness  when  He  was  up- 
on the  earth.  Examine  any  part  of 
Christ's  ministry,  and,  you  will 
find  that  it  was  his  first  care  to  stimu- 
late the  mental  appetite.  "Master, 
what  does  this  saying  mean?"  was  the 
invariable  question  of  His  followers. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  they 
who  hunger  for  truth  may  be  called 
blest:  "for  they  shall  be  filled."  We 
may  say  that  it  is  only  they  that  do 
thus  hunger  that  can  receive  this 
blessing.  In  the  case  of  physical 
food,  hunger  is  the  best  condition  for 
digestion;  but  in  the  case  of  mental 
food  it  is  the  only  condition.  Souls 
may  come  together  on  the  Sabbath 
day  starving  for  the  word  of  God — 
starving  but  not  conscious  ot  what  it  is 
that  makes  them  weak  in  the  faith ; 
starving  without  any  feeling  of  hunger. 
Now  unless  their  spiritual  appetite 
can  be  sharpened;  unless  the  gastric 
juices  of  the  mind  can  be  made  to 
flow;  unless  the  mental  teeth  grow 
keen  for  exercise — these  souls  will  go 
home  faint  and  pale  as  they  came. 

Plainly,  then,  it  is  the  preacher's 
first  duty  to  beget  in  his  hearers  "a 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness;" an  attitude  of  expectancy  that 
shall  permit  no  truth  to  escape;  an 
alertness  of  all  the  faculties  necessary 
to  a  complete  assimilation  of  the  ideas 
advanced.  This  condition  can  best  be 
realized  in  the  opening  remarks ;  and  it 
it  be  not  realized  here,  the  case  is 
generally     hopeless;    for    there    are 
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advantages  when  the  introduction 
begins  that  no  longer  exist  when  the 
discussion  is  entered  upon.  The 
minds  of  all  are  fresh,  and  most  are 
filled  with  a  curiosity  eager  to  be 
turned  to  interest  if  the  slightest  en- 
couragement be  given.  But  if  cur- 
iosity be  not  deepened  to  interest  by 
the  time  the  discussion  begins,  then 
it  has  been  changed  to  ennui,  and 
nothing  but  patience  remains  for  the 
listener  to  fall  back  upon. 

How  shall  the  mental  appetite  be 
whetted?  This  is  a  most  difficult  ques- 
tion to  discuss.  The  manner  of  arous- 
ing interest  will  vary  with  almost  every 
sermon  and  every  speaker.  What  I 
have  to  say  upon  it  in  a  general  sense, 
will  be  found  under  another  head  of 
this  discussion.  The  remark  I  wish 
to  make  in  this  connection  I  shall 
have  to  preface  by  an  illustration. 

Suppose  my  little  boy,  four  years 
old,  climbs  upon  my  knee  and  begs 
for  a  story.  I  conclude  to  tell  him 
of  Daniel  thrown  into  the  lion's  den. 
Before  I  can  proceed  I  must  prepare 
his  mind  in  many  particulars.  First, 
I  must:  make  him  feel  as  strongly  as 
he  can  the  sentiment  that  it  is  better 
to  lose  one's  life  than  not  do  God's 
will.  This  effect  I  can  produce  only 
by  a  preliminary  story  in  some  way 
applicable  to  himself.  Next,  I  must 
make  him  sense — also  by  a  story — 
how  cruel  and  ferocious  lions  are. 
Then  it  is  desirable  that  he  have 
some  conception  of  the  dismal  hor- 
rors of  a  lion  pit  (if  indeed,  it  is  wise 
to  tell  the  story  of  Daniel  at  all  to 
one  so  young). 

All  this  is  general  introduction 
only,  and  may  occupy  more  than 
one  evening.  Before  the  Bible  story 
actually  begins,  there  is  a  special 
introduction  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  create  sympathy  for  Daniel  and 
hatred  for  the  senseless  worship  of 
idols.  I  now  venture  the  story,  cau- 
tiously feeling  my  way,  so  as  to  be  cer- 
tain that  every  object  used  carries  its 
quota  of  emotional  effect.  For  all 
this  round-about  work,  I  have  the 
pleasure    of   witnessing   the  gradual 


deepening  of  an  impression  that  time 
can  never  efface. 

Observe,  first,  that  this  method  ot 
introducing  a  subject  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  its  power  to  educate  the  mind 
to  grasp  relations,  as  of  cause,  effect, 
contiguity,  similarity,  contrast,  etc., 
in  other  words,  it  stimulates  the  intel- 
lectual  faculties  to  vigorous  activity — 
renders  an  audience  keenly  alert  to 
the  discussion.  Note  also  that  each 
of  these  relations  is  made  to  arouse 
its  appropriate  emotion,  as  courage, 
pity,  horror,  hatred,  disgust,  justice, 
mercy,  love — thereby  keeping  a  bal- 
ance between  head  and  heart. 

Observe,  secondly,  that  it  was  only 
when  I  began  to  cast  about  me  as  to 
what  back-ground  of  mind  was 
necessary  for  the  proper  effect  of  the 
story,  that  I  was  led  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  telling  it.  Thus,  introduc- 
tions, by  compelling  us  to  foretaste 
the  effect  upon  an  audience  of  what 
we  have  to  say,  are  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  just  selection  of  ubject-matter. 

Observe,  thirdly,  that  without  an 
introduction,  the  objects  used  would 
not  have  been  comprehended  and 
the  moral  would  have  been  lost. 
Nay,  more,  the  story  might  even 
have  been  fruitful  of  wrong  ideas. 
It  is  related  that  a  certain  teacher 
once  told  this  story  to  her  Sunday 
School  class.  Having  finished,  she 
invited  comment,  but  was  horrified 
to  hear  one  bright  little  fellow  say: 
"Poor  lions!  they  didn't  get  any 
dinner,  then,  did  they?"  This  in- 
nocent remark  has  often  been  quoted 
in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity; but  it  proves  nothing  more 
than  that  the  teacher  did  not  pave 
the  way  for  her  story;  unless  it  be 
the  further  fact  that  the  child  was  true 
to  his  own  emotions  rather  than  to 
hers.  She  had  probably  explained 
that  the  lion  is  like  a  big  dog.  Now, 
if  the  boy  were  the  owner  of  a  big 
dog,  it  is  easy  to  undestand  why  the 
hunger  of  the  lions  should  draw  most 
strongly  upon  his  sympathies. 

Observe,  fourthly,  that  though 
the  preliminary  explanations  made  it 
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necessary  to  talk  all  around  the 
story,  care  had  to  be  taken  not  to 
break  in  upon  the  unity  of  the  narra- 
tive; that  is,  the  point  of  the  story 
must  not  be  given  away.  Such  a 
blunder  would  have  defeated  one  of 
the  very  objects  in  view — the  exciting 
of  curiosity.  It  is  the  management 
of  this  feature  of  an  introduction  that 
requires  the  greatest  art. 

Now,  the  subject-matter  of  a  ser- 
mon stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a 
congregation  that  this  story  does  to 
the  mind  of  a  child.  It  may  be 
objected  that  these  are  not  child- 
minds — but  minds  mature,  and  well 
filled  with  experiences  whereby  to 
apperceive  or  assimilate  the  new 
ideas.  This  is  often  not  completely 
true.  It  is  then  the  business  of  the 
introduction  to  supply  the  elements 
lacking.  But  when  it  is  true,  there 
is  none  the  less  need  of  an  introduc- 
tion. This  back-ground  of  experi- 
ence is  out  of  memory  or  else  cold 
and  inert,  and  needs  warming  and 
reworking  in  order  that  the  new  ideas 
may  properly  cohere. 

The  hozv ,  then,  of  making  an  in- 
troduction arouse  the  faculties  to 
alertness  must  depend  practically 
upon  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions:  First,  what  facts  must  be 
known  to  my  hearers  in  order  that 
this  subject  may  be  comprehended, 
and  what  emotions  must  be  active 
in  order  that  the  result  I  aim  at 
may  be  accomplished?  Second,  are 
these  facts  in  the  minds  of  my  hear- 
ers, and  are  these  emotions  active 
in  their  hearts?  He  who  can  answer 
these  questions  correctly  will  know 
intuitively  what  should  be  the  nature 
of  the  introduction. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  who  is  able 
to  say  what  his  hearers  know  or  what 
emotions  may  be  stirring  or  asleep  in 
their  hearts?  I  answer,  any  Elder 
may  know  this,  who  wants  to  know 
it.  By  '  'wanting  to  know  it, "  I  mean 
having  the  thoughtfulness  to  ask  these 
questions,  and  to  bend  the  mind  to- 
ward seeking  the  answer,  not  forget- 
ting to  make  it  a  matter  of  prayer. 


To  find  out  these  things  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  help  the  Elder  that 
tries  to  help  himself.  Is  it  sensible 
to  believe  our  part  is  done,  when  we 
have  exerted  ourselves  only  to  the 
extent  of  asking  the  holy  Spirit  to 
guide  us  in  our  remarks?  Will  the 
Elder  who  leans  like  a  dead  weight 
on  the  Lord  discover  what  the  con- 
gregation needs  to  awaken  it  to 
mental  activity?  Hardly.  His  obse- 
quious indolence  scarcely  imposes 
upon  71s.  We  may  well  believe, 
therefore,  that  God  recognizes  him 
as  a  sponge,  and  is  too  good  a 
Teacher  to  reward  this  confiding  lazi- 
ness by  furnishing  spiritual  intuitions 
for  him  to  suck  up  and  squeeze  out 
again. 

No,  it  is  the  man  who  prayerfully 
and  resolutely  attacks  these  problems, 
determined  to  think  them  out,  that 
gets  aid  from  the  Spirit  of  truth.  I 
say  resohdely  and  determines  to  think, 
because  these  are  the  only  marks  in 
a  preacher  that  give  evidence  ol 
true  faith — the  faith  that  is  exhibited 
by  works. 

I  speak  thus  emphatically,  for  I 
feel  that  the  notion  still  clings  to  us 
that  only  the  goody-good,  insipid 
man  is  full  of  faith — the  man  that 
prays  much  and  thinks  little;  the 
man  who,  too  timid  and  indolent  to 
produce  results  by  launching  into  a 
bold  strain  of  thought,  seeks  to 
maintain  his  prestige  by  a  parade  of 
humility.  Such  is  the  sectarian  idea 
of  the  man  of  great  faith,  and  this  is 
the  leaven  still  working  in  our  bones. 
I  have  called  such  a  man  a  sponge, 
for  though  he  differs  in  quality,  he 
does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  toady 
who  waits  the  nod  and  beck  of  the 
great  man — the  man  at  whose  board 
he  fares  without  other  equivalent 
than  acting  the  servile  role  of  audi- 
ence and  echo. 

When  such  a  one  arises  to  speak, 
we  need  not  expect  the  introduction 
to  open  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
congregation.  If  we  did,  it  'would 
imply    that    he    had    made  a  careful 
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study  of  the  people  before  him — of 
their  physical,  social,  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  status;  that  he 
had  gone  over  in  his  mind  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  truths  he  desired 
to  say  to  them ;  and  that  he  had 
mentally  fitted  his  thoughts  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  his  hearers, 
and  had  thus  discovered  what  pre- 
liminaries he  needed  to  explain  in  or- 
der to  make  his  discourse  tell  for  good. 

But  all  this  means  hard  mental 
work;  and  work  he  will  not:  he  will 
only  pray  The  result  is  inevitable. 
He  will  give  the  dry,  hackneyed, 
tasteless  introduction  that  we  have 
heard  Sunday  after  Sunday,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year;  and 
once  more  we  will  wait  with  patience 
for  the  dreary  platitudes  and  apolo- 
gies to  be  done  with,  in  the  hope 
that  something  fresh  may  turn  up. 

Let  not  my  readers  misjudge  me. 
Preachers  must  first  of  all  be  humble 
and  prayerful,  but  not  of  the  kind 
that  are  constantly  aware  that  they 
are  humble  and  prayerful.  What 
vanity  is  more  contemptible  than 
that  which  prides  itselt  on  not  being 
vain?  which  cloaks  itself  in  humility? 
The  prime  quality  of  a  true  faith  is 
'  'go-aheadness. ' '  We  want  a  prayer- 
fulness  and  humility  that  will  give  a 
man  no  time  to  compare  his  godli- 
ness with  some  one  else's  godliness. 
To  such  a  one  God  will  reveal  whole 
discourses;  that  is,  he  will  be  able  to 
think  them  out  logically,  part  by  part; 
and  he  will  often  be  surprised  at  the 
vigor  of  his  thinking  power.  His  in- 
troduction will  come  to  him  as  if  by 
oratorical  instinct.  But  let  us  not 
call  it  by  this  name.  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  guiding  his  thought  unerr- 
ingly to  what  is  appropriate  for 
creating  a  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  It  is  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration which  all  Elders  pray  for, 
but  which  only  those  get,  who  are 
willing  to  think  as  well  as  pray. 

3.  The  purpose  of  an  introduction 
is,  thirdly,  to  render  the  audience 
warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  views 
advanced. 


When  Paul  the  Apostle  got  an 
opportunity  to  address  the  cultured 
Athenians  assembled  on  Mars  Hill, 
he  did  not  bring  against  them  a  rail- 
ing accusation.  "I  perceive, "said  he, 
in  substance,  "that  in  all  things  ye  are 
much  given  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Among  your  countless  altars,  I  find 
one  to  the  unknown  God.  Whom 
therefore  ye  worship  as  an  unknown 
Being,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 

For  the  assembly  and  the  occasion 
this  must  be  counted  a  pattern  intro- 
duction. Nothing  could  be  more 
graceful  in  allusion  nor  more  concili- 
ating in  tone.  I  have  softened  one 
or  two  of  the  expressions  in  the  King 
James'  translation,  satisfied  that  they 
are  not  quite  in  harmony  with  Paul's 
purpose,  expressed  as  it  was  in  the 
aesthetic  phraseology  of  the  original 
Greek. 

What  was  this  purpose?  To  gain 
a  respectful  hearing  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  fact  that  he  succeeded 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  introduction.  Paul  was 
probably  the  most  cultured  of  the 
Apostles,  yet  even  he  must  have  failed 
had  not  the  Spirit  restrained  the 
natural  vehemence  of  his  temper. 
Paul's  spirit,  we  are  told,  "was 
stirred  within  him,  when  he  found 
the  city  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry." 
Did  he  let  this  impatience  break  out 
in  denunciation?  Oh,  no;  he  was  too 
wise  for  that.  He  knew  how  futile  is 
a  discourse  that  does  not  at  the  start 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  audience. 

The  very  brevity  of  this  introduc- 
tion was  an  indirect  compliment  to 
the  quick  intelligence  of  his  hearers. 
Then  instead  of  showing  vexation, 
he  began  with  praise,  a  quality  as 
sweet  to  the  palates  of  the  artistic 
Athenians  as  to  the  mouths  of  the 
prosaic  inhabitants  of  today.  This 
is  evidently  an  example  of  what 
Paul  meant  by  the  words :  '  'Use  a  little 
guile."  That  the  opening  sentence 
was,  from  Paul's  stand-point,  a  re- 
proach, cuts  no  figure:  Paul  knew 
that  the  Athenians  would  count  it  a 
compliment.    He  also  knew,  perhaps, 
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that  no  more  telling  a  compliment 
could  bo  paid  them  than  to  praise 
their  piety.  By  it  he  accomplished 
the  first  purpose  of  the  introduction: 
he  rendered  his  audience  favorably 
disposed  toward  himself.  Intellectual 
alertness  was  aroused  by  appealing 
to  their  curiosity,  and  as  to  sympathy, 
we  can  readily  imagine  each  venerable 
Areopagite  exclaiming  inwardly: 
"  Silence!  Room  for  the  Jew'  It  is 
concerning  one  of  our  own  gods  that 
he  would  speak. ' ' 

The  question  of  rendering  an  au- 
dience sympathetic  with  the  principles 
about  to  be  advanced  is  a  question  of 
managing  the  emotions.  It  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  any  one  that  makes 
a  careful  study  of  his  hearers.  When 
such  a  monster  as  Enoch  Davis  can 
excite  widespread  sympathy,  it  is  pret- 
ty evident  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  this  quality  lying  around  ready  to 
respond  to  any  cause  good,  bad  or 
indifferent;  provided  only  that  he 
who  would  draft  it  into  service  has 
the  tact  and  delicacy  to  approach  it 
from  the  right  side — which  means,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  an  unholy  cause, 
the  side  not  guarded  by  reason  and 
judgment. 

He  is  counted  a  poor  mariner  who 
cannot  sail  forward  in  the  teeth  of 
the  gale.  The  good  sailor  makes 
use  of  every  wind.  So  must  he  be 
counted  a  bungler  in  preaching  who 
gains  no  sympathy  for  the  ideas  he 
is  about  to  advance;  for  the  orator 
moves  .the  multitude  hither  and 
thither  as  he  lists.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  is  just  and  right,  but  of 
what  is  dramatically  made  to  appear 
just  and  right,  that  tells  with  an 
audience.  In  the  first  case  the 
cause  is  pleaded  before  the  poorly 
developed  intellect,  and  is  lost 
through  the  feebleness  of  an  apathe- 
tic judge.  In  the  second  case  it  is 
tried  before  the  all-dominant  emo- 
tions, and  is  won  through  the  de- 
cisiveness of  an  impressionable  jury. 

The  arguments  for  any  cause  are 
certainly  not  less  adjustable  than  the 
sails     ot     a     ship.       There     is     then 


no  reason  from  the  speaker's  sick- 
why  they  should  appear  in  this  way 
rather  than  in  that  way.  The  ques- 
tion of  which  way  they  are  to  be 
adjusted  must  depend  upon  a  pre- 
determination of  what  winds  ot 
emotion  are  in  the  air.  It  is  because 
the  orator  feels  these  winds  by  in- 
stinct and  adjusts  his  sails  by  instinct 
that  he  is  called  an  orator.  Now, 
because  you  and  I  are  not  thus  en- 
dowed, shall  we  shut  our  eyes,  and 
with  blind  rage  face  the  blizzard? 
The  germ  at  least  ol  this  instinct  is 
within  us  and  careful  observation  and 
thought  will  soon  develop  it. 

These  words  bring  me  to  the  very 
seat  of  all  the  difficulty;  we  have 
never  given  careful  observation  and 
thought  to  the  effect  of  this  method 
or  that  method  of  preaching;  we 
have  simply  shut  our  eyes,  so  to 
speak,  and  let  it  talk.  If  it  were 
not  so,  how  could  an  Elder  use 
the  same  introduction  Sunday  after 
Sunday  for  twenty-five  years?  Have 
you,  my  dear  fellow-preacher,  ever 
calculated  the  amount  of  weariness 
produced  by  the  one  way  you  have 
of  approaching  all  your  subjects? 
Well,  I  do  not  single  you  out  be- 
cause you  are  unique  in  this  respect. 
We  are  a  big  company  and  ate  more 
or  less  alike  in  our  sins  of  omission 
and  commission. 

But  is  it  not  time  we  were  waking 
up?  We  are  about  at  a  stand-still. 
Let  us  honestly  confess,  that  the 
effects  we  produce  are  feeble.  It 
was  only  just  last  Sunday  that  I 
listened  to  four  speakers,  not  one  ol 
whom,  so  far  as  I  could  discern, 
stirred  any  emotion  in  the  congrega- 
tion save  that  of  patience.  This,  in 
the  case  of  two  of  them,  was  stirred 
to  impatience.  We  must  awaken 
and  get  some  method  and  fire  into 
our  discourses — which  will  never 
happen  as  long  as  we  "take  no 
thought  about  what  we  shall  say. ' ' 

I   had   hoped  to  complete   in  this 

article  the  subject  of  the  introduction, 

but  find  I  shall  need  another  chapter. 

N.  L.  Nelson. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
IN    ANCIENT    ATHENS. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  photo- 
graph, at  any  one  time,  the  stages  of 
development  of  ancient  governments. 
We  can  speak  of  them  only  as  evo- 
lutions. In  order  to  understand 
modern  governments  as  they  are,  we 
must  know  ancient  governments  in 
each  period  of  their  development. 

Our  earliest  glimpse  of  Greek 
government  comes  from  Homer. 
Monarchy  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odvssey.  universal 
throughout  the  Greek  world.  It 
was,  in  modern  terms,  a  Patriarchal 
Presidency.  The  center  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  the  council  of  the  heads 
of  noble  families,  presided  over  by 
the  king.  All  business  was  discussed 
at  the  feast  or  dinner,  and  afterwards 
submitted  to  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  approval  or  disapproval. 
This  presidency  of  the  king  belonged 
to  him  by  hereditary  right  as  chief 
Elder, by  direct  descent  from  the  first 
preferred  Elder  of  his  people.  He 
was  the  high  priest  of  the  people, 
leading  in  all  the  ceremonies  which 
spoke  of  the  family  oneness  of  the 
nation.  He  represented  the  nation 
to  the  gods,  and  was  also  com- 
mander-in-chief in  war.  He  .was  not 
lord,  but  chief  of  his  people. 

The  antique  "City"  was,  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  the  home  of  the 
king  and  priests.  Few  others  lived 
there.  It  contained  the  temple,  and 
was  the  seat  of  common  worship.  It 
was  the  market  place;  it  saw  the 
courts,  the  festivals,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  armed  musterings  of  the 
people;  but  not  their  daily  life.  That 
was  not  lived  in  common.  Each 
"house, "or  "gens,''  was  a  vital  or- 
ganism in  itself.  The  members  of 
each  "house"  stood  as  one  family 
under  a  complete  family  govern- 
ment. The  Elder  represented  the 
"house,"  much  as  our  Senators 
represent  the  State,  but  with  this 
difference;  each  Elder  was  a  member 
of  the  council  because  lie  was  head  of 


his  "house."  The  council  was  tht 
chief  judicial  as  well  as  the  chief 
legislative  body. 

In  every  way  the  political  life  of 
the  city  spoke  religion.  On  the 
city  hearth,  sacred  to  the  city's  gods, 
a  fire  was  kept  ceaselessly  burning, 
and  other  such  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed constantly.  Politics  was  a 
religion. 

When  Homer  gives  us  a  view  of 
the  Antique  City,  it  is  nearing  its 
end.  A  series  of  revolutions  is  about 
to  take  place,  and  change  the  whole 
organization  of  political  society. 
But  this  uniformity  of  changes  will 
not  be  the  same  in  all  Greece.  City 
life  no  longer  continued  the  same. 
It  was  more  united  than  before;  the 
Elders'  power  had  declined.  The 
independence  of  the  family  had  been 
curtailed  by  confederation.  It  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  keep  a  kingdom 
within  a  kingdom  alive.  The  mem- 
bers are  confused  by  serving  two 
masters,  and  end  by  serving  one, — 
and  that  the  stronger.  The  Greeks 
ended  by  serving  confederation. 

The  family  died  for  want  of  func- 
tions, and  fell  slowly  apart  in  all 
things.  Greater  freedom  was  al- 
lowed the  people.  Property  was 
no  longer  held  in  common.  The 
oldest  son  did  not  get  more  than  the 
rest,  but  the  property  was  divided 
equally  among  the  brothers.  The 
private  interests  of  the  house  were 
no  longer  sufficient  to  hold  it  to- 
gether, and  its  members  became 
citizens.  The  only  politics  worth 
competing  for  now  were  of  the  city. 

Our  first  distinct  view  of  Athenian 
affairs  reveals  the  change  already 
described,  in  a  large  part  accom- 
plished. It  is  in  the  time  of  the 
great  reformer,  Solon.  The  chief 
officer  was  no  longer  a  king;  that 
office  had  disappeared  and  given 
place  to  that  of  Archon.  The 
Archonship  was  at  first  hereditary, 
but  finally  became  elective.  In  the 
time  of  Solon  there  were  nine 
Archons  elected  annually,  and   they 
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must  still  be  members  of  the  ancient 
families. 

Solon  was  chosen  to  the  highest 
office,  that  of  Archon  Eponymus. 
He  came  into  office  at  a  crisis.  At 
that  time  there  were  three  contending 
parties,  viz. :  the  men  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  men  of  the  plain,  and  the 
men  of  the  shore.  The  men  of  the 
mountain  and  of  the  shore  were 
tillers  of  the  soil.  They  were  ser- 
vants of  the  men  of  the  plain.  These 
men  of  the  plain  were  the  landed 
aristocracy,  and  in  Homer's  time 
the  other  two  classes  were  not 
counted  for  much.  The  fact  that 
they  were  now  able  to  demand  re- 
forms is  one  of  the  greatest  evidences 
of  the  changed  social  conditions. 
Solon  was  given  the  power  to  make 
a  constitution  just  to  all  alike. 

Twenty-seven  years  before  this 
time  a  similar  task  had  been  given  to 
Draco,  but  he  had  utterly  failed, 
making  the  state  of  affairs  worse  than 
before. 

Solon  proceeded  to  his  task  with 
courage  and  thoroughness  and  the 
results  showed  great  wisdom  on  his 
part.  He  struck  off  the  chains  of 
debt  and  slavery  which  bound  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  their  creditors 
and  virtual  masters.  A  law  was 
made  which  forbade  the  pledging  of 
the  debtor's  person  as  security  for 
debt.  The  poorer  classes  were  also 
given  the  right  to  acquire  title  to  the 
lands  which  they  tilled. 

Solon's  political  reforms  were  no 
less  important.  He  provided  that  all 
magistrates  should  be  elected  by  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  which  in- 
cluded all  citizens;  also  that  certain 
laws  should  be  submitted  to  this 
assembly  for  their  sanction  before 
they  could  take  effect.  Eligibility 
to  the  highest  office  was  still  confined 
to  those  of  ancient  kinship,  but  these 
must  be  wealthy  and  elected  by  the 
people.  Popular  jury  courts  were 
instituted  for  the  trials  of  criminal 
and  civil  cases.  The  members  were 
selected  annually  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  people. 


In  one  sense  Solon's  constitution 
succeeded,  and  in  another  it  did  not. 
Those  blue-blooded  aristocrats  or 
Eupatrids,  thought  he  had  done 
too  much  and  set  to  work  to  over- 
throw his  labor.  They  did  this  that 
they  might  regain  their  exclusive 
privileges.  Solon's  nephew  Pisis- 
tratus,  espousing  the  popular  cause, 
came  into  office  and  proceeded  to 
make  mockery  of  Solon's  constitu- 
tion by  the  unlawful  seizure  and  ex- 
ercise of  authority.  Solon  lived  to 
see  his  nephew's  wicked  triumph. 
After  the  death  of  Pisistratus  his  son 
took  his  place,  but  he  was  driven 
from  the  office  his  father  had  estab- 
lished for  him.  The  Eupatrids  now 
attempted  to  seize  the  reins  of 
power,  but  they  were  overthrown  by 
the  popular  leader,  Clisthenes.  More 
just  than  Pisistratus, he  endeavored  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  of  Solon,  and 
introduce  new  ones.  He  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  citizens,  and 
made  wealth  and  citizenship  the  only 
requirements  for  eligibility  to  office. 

Clisthenes  was  determined  that  no 
other  Pisistratus  should  undo  his 
work ;  therefore,  he  made  a  law  of 
Ostracism.  This  law  enacted  that  if 
any  one  man  gained  ascendancy  over 
the  people  for  his  own  advantage,  as 
Pisistratus  had  done,  the  Senate 
would  call  the  people  together  and 
get  their  opinion  through  the  ballot: 
and  if  any  one  man  received  six 
thousand  unfavorable  votes,  which 
was  equal  to  one-third  of  Athens' 
population,  he  should  be  banished  for 
ten  years.  This  law  did  much  good 
for  the  people. 

The  constitution  made  by  Solon 
and  Clisthenes  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  It  was  shortly  afterwards 
put  to  a  severe  test,  but  withstood  it. 
This  test  was  the  Persian  War,  and 
during  it  Athens  stood  firmest  of  all 
the  Hellenic  states. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  landed 
estates  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
personal  property  brought  about  by 
the  Persian  wars,  led  to  another  im- 
portant  change     in    the  politics    of 
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Athens.  Very  shortly  after  one  of 
the  battles,  Aristides  proposed,  and 
the  city  consented,  that  eligibility  to 
office  should  be  extended  to  all 
classes  of  people  irrespective  of 
wealth. 

At  the  time  that  Pericles  came  to 
the  front  in  Grecian  affairs,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Athens  was  that  of  a 
complete  democracy.  But  not  such 
a  democracy  as  would  be  seen  in 
modern  times.  More  than  four-fifths 
of  the  people  were  either  slaves  or 
aliens,  and  had  no  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Pericles  had  the  people  educated 
in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  then 
known  to  the  world.  Public  lectures 
and  dramas  were  given  free.  Works 
of  architecture  of  that  time  are 
found,  showing  superior  skill  and 
workmanship.  His  time  is  designated 
as  the  "Age  of  Pericles." 

Pericles  also  paid  the  people  for 
their  attendance  at  the  assembly  and 
jury  courts.  This  plan  was  all  right 
while  he  lived,  but  after  his  death  it 
brought  about  the  overthrow  of  po- 
litical morality. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Ath- 
ens when  it  began  to  decline  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At 
the  decline  of  Athens  were  witnessed 
some  temporary  returns  of  oli- 
garchy, and  many  proofs  of  a  sad 
decline  in  the  political  morality  of 
the  people.  Their  pay  for  services 
was  increased  for  their  own  advan- 
tage and  pleasure.  The  military 
reputation  of  the  city  was  given  over 
to  the  keeping  of  the  mercenaries. 
But  the  Clisthenian  constitution  re- 
mained in  substance  to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  development  of  gov- 
ernment in  Athens,  and  such  was  its 
development  in  many  another  Greek 
city.  But  the  evolution  of  govern- 
ment in  Greece,  never  proceeded 
beyond  the  city.  A  few  attempts  at 
confederacy  were  made  in  later  times, 
but  before  the  idea  of  nationality 
had  grown  to  include  more  than  a 
single  city,  the  separate,  struggling 
communities    were  swallowed  up  in 

3d 


the  great  vortex  of  Roman  conquest, 
and  the  story  of  Greek  liberty  and 
nationality  was  at  an  end. 

John   F.   Sharp. 


A    PURPOSE    IN    LIFE. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
world,  and  clothed  it  in  grandeur, and 
above  it  He  placed  the  glorious  arch 
of  glittering  stars.  Beauty  is  found 
in  every  nook  and  crevice,  beauty  so 
varied,  and  yet  all  blended  into  har- 
mony. All  this  He  did,  and  then 
placed  mankind  upon  the  earth;  and 
life,  by  the  Creator  was  not  meant 
to  be  something  mean  or  trivial,  it 
was  meant  to  be  a  most  glorious 
thing.  Mankind  was  not  placed 
here  to  live  an  aimless,  shiftless  life, 
seeing  nothing  but  what  is  placed 
immediately  before  them;  their  boats 
calmly  floating  down  the  current  of 
life,  the  oars  still,  and  the  rowers 
lulling  care  to  rest  by  the  music  of 
gentle  enjoyment.  Some  men  come 
and  go  like  vegetable  forms,  scarce 
asking  why,  or  whence  they  came; 
and  though  heaven  has  appointed  to 
them  a  work  immense,  and  God  has 
traced  the  beautiful  design  upon  the 
marble  for  them  to  chisel  out,  they 
see  it  nor,  nor  care  to  see. 

"Live  for  something,  have  a  purpose, 

And  that  purpose  keep  in  view. 
Drifting  like  a  helmless  vessel, 

Thou  canst  ne'er  to  life  be  true: 
Half  the  wrecks  that  strew  life  s  ocean, 

If  some  star  had  been  their  guide, — 
Might  have  now  been  riding  safely, 

But  they  drifted  with  the  tide." 

One  of  the  greatest  aims  in  life 
should  be  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good 
unto  all  mankind,  (to  live  for  others; ) 
true  happiness  could  then  be  found, 
for  in  forgetting  self,  and  lightening 
the  burdens  of  others,  we  would  find 
our  own  burdens  growing  less  heavy; 
and  although  we  are  not  standing  on 
the  pinnacle  of  worldly  fame,  and 
the  trumpets  are  not  sounding  in  our 
praise,  by  angel  trumps  in  heaven 
our  praise  is  blown.  We  may  not 
become  famous,  but  we  will  be  truly 
great:  and  the  good  begun  by  us  will 
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flow  onward,  and  widen  in  many  a 
branching  stream. 

All  nature  is  active,  the  worlds  are 
never  still;  and  why  should  not  man- 
kind be  active  also? 

One  poet  says: 

"Do  something — do  it  soon — with  all  thy  might; 
An  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest, 
And  God  himself,  inactive  were  no  longer  blest." 

The  lamp  of  genius,  though  it  is 
lit  by  nature,  if  not  protected  and 
fed  and  trimmed  with  care,  will  die 
or  run  to  waste.  In  all  our  under- 
takings, no  matter  how  small,  we 
should  have  a  picture  of  the  ideal  in 
our  mind,  and  thus  having  the  per- 
fect always  before  us,  we  strive  to 
reach,  and  use  all  the  means  possible 
to  attain  it.  Set  your  ideals  high 
and  them  strive  to  reach  them ;  some 
may  never  reach  them  in  this  life; 
but  they  will  be  better  for  the  trial, 
and  be  better  prepared  to  go  on  and 
reach  the  ideal  in  eternity. 

Some  reach  their  ideals  in  this  life; 
but  the  one  who  does  not,  though 
striving  hard,  has  a  nobler  and  a 
higher  purpose  than  the  one  who 
does. 

He  most  lives  who  thinks  the 
most,  feels  the  noblest,  and  acts  the 
best.  When  we  have  found  our 
purpose  in  life,  we  should  carry  it 
out  with  diligent  work ;  but  first  pray 


earnestly  to  heaven  for  firmness  to 
bind  our  soul  to  the  purpose.  Then 
launch  forth  and  never  despair. 
Better,  it  is  said,  to  aim  at  the 
stars  and  miss  the  mark,  than  to  aim 
at  a  molehill  and  hit  it. 

"In  the  tempest  of  life  when  the  wave  and  the 

gale 
Are   around  and  above    if   thy  footing   should 

fail— 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim  and  thy  caution 

depart, 
Look   aloft   and    be   firm,   and    be    fearless    of 

heart." 

One  could  not  expect  to  go 
through  life  without  tasting  the  bit- 
ter as  well  as  the  sweet;  and  provi- 
dence has  wisely  mingled  the  cup: 
for  too  much  of  grief  would  crush  the 
soul,  and  too  much  of  joy  would 
wean  us  from  heaven. 

But  do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  our 
ideal;  let  it  spur  us  on,  ever  onward, 
until  we  reach  the  goal,  where  awaits 
a  crown  of  glory  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Our  trials  will  then  strengthen 
us,  as  the  winds  and  the  storms  do 
strengthen  the  mighty  oak  of  the 
forest.  Let  us  go  on  in  this  life,  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  planting  seeds 
of  goodness,  and  though  we  may 
not  see  them  grow  hereon  earth, they 
will  blossom  and  yield  divine  fruit  in 
the  immortal  bowers  of  heaven. 

Alice  Rich. 


WHAT  WE  OWE  THE  JEWS. 


The  Lord  very  pertinently  asks  in 
the  Book  of  Nephi,  '  'And  what  thank 
they  the  Jews  for  the  Bible  which 
they  receive  from  them?  Yea,  what 
do  the  Gentiles  mean?  Do  they  re- 
member the  travels,  and  the  labors 
and  the  pains  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
diligence  unto  me,  in  bringing  forth 
salvation  unto  the  Gentiles?"  (II 
Nephi  xxix,   4.) 

Not  only  is  the  religion  of  modern 
Christendom  founded  upon  the  reve- 
lations of  God  to  the  Jewish  people, 
but  the  laws  of  most  civilized  nations 
are  based   upon   the  code  given  by 


Jehovah  to  the  Israelites.  Further, 
the  Jewish  race,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  persecutions  and  wanderings 
have  been  the  conservators,  protec- 
tors and  perpetuators  of  learning  and 
education  to  an  extent  scarcely  real- 
ized by  those  who  have  reaped  the 
most  liberally  from  the  results  of 
their  struggles  and  labors. 

Christianity  has  been  vastly  un- 
grateful to  this  people.  While  owing 
them  so  much,  indeed,  in  one  sense 
its  very  existence,  its  followers  have 
abused,  and  persecuted  unto  death 
millions  of  this  race.      The  question. 
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why  this  can  be  so?  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  asserting 
that  in  so  doing  the  Christians  have 
been  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  hea- 
ven, and  have  been  the  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  God  of  afflicting 
His  once  beloved,  but  stubbornly 
ungrateful  and  lebellious  people. 
The  Jews,  as  a  rule,  have  accepted 
the  chastisement  meekly;  they  have 
but  seldom  turned  upon  their  perse- 
cutors; and  when  driven  in  blood  out 
of  a  nation,  they  have  time  and 
again  paid  a  goodly  ransom  to  a 
king  for  the  privilege  of  returning, 
to  be  again  smitten,  despoiled,  tor- 
tured and  slain,  when  greed  or  big- 
otry once  more  triumphed. 

But  the  nations  who  thus  spilt 
Jewish  blood  and  exiled  Jewish  citi- 
zens from  their  homes  and  father- 
lands lost  the  more  in  wealth,  in 
learning,  in  internal  strength,  in  en- 
terprise, in  practical  experience.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France 
cost  that  country  more  than  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  horrible  driving  of  that  peo- 
ple out  of  Spain  had  as  much  to  do 
with  that  nation's  decadence  as  had 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  of  Peru 
and  the  silver  of  Mexico.  When  we 
consider  the  inhuman,  bloody  man- 
ner with  which  Spain  treated  those 
two  branches  of  the  House  of  Israel 
— the  Jew  and  the  Lamanite,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  that  country  has  sunk  to 


its  present  degraded  position  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

But  "the  Jews  have  outlived  all 
their  ancient  foes."  Every  nation 
that  oppressed  Israel  in  ancient  times 
has  been  destroyed — Egypt,  Philis- 
tria,  Phcenecia,  Babylon,  Media, 
Persia,  Greece  and  Rome  are  now 
no  more.  Other  races  occupy  their 
lands,  other  rulers  sit  on  their 
thrones.  The  Arab  and  the  Sara- 
cen, the  Berger  and  the  Copt,  the 
Tartar  and  the  Ottoman,  the  Vandal 
and  the  Goth,  the  Hun  and  the 
Sythian,  "with  all  their  broods,"  are 
the  rulers  and  masters  of  the  regions 
where  once  the  task-masters,  tyrants 
and  oppressors  of  Israel  flourished. 
Their  persecutors  of  later  ages,  since 
the  day  that  they  uttered  the  fearful 
cry,  "His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our 
children,"  have  not  yet  become,  in 
all  cases,  the  creatures  of  completed 
history — things  of  the  past;  but  it  is 
entirely  within  reason  and  truth  to 
declare  that  their  atrocious  and  in- 
human persecutions  of  this  race, 
have  set  these  peoples  back  hundreds 
of  years  in  the  course  of  true  pro- 
gress, have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  their 
annals,  have  impoverished  their 
countries  to  an  almost  incalculable 
extent,  not  only  in  property  de- 
stroyed and  in  wealth  removed,  but 
also  in  enterprise  stopped,  in  experi- 
mental knowledge  ignored,  and  ex- 
perience cast  out. 

R. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(  Dispensation  of  the  Fullness  of 
Times,  coyitinued. ) 

Lecture  12. 
auxiliary  organizations. 
Subdivisions: — The  Sunday  Schools 
(a)  ward  schools;   (d)  Stake  super- 
intendences:  (c)    General    superin- 
tendencies;     (d)     Deseret     Sunday 


School  Union;  (<?)  Normal  Classes 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  (/") 
Graded  work;  (g)  Annual  Sunday 
School  Stake  conferences. — Young 
Ladies  M.  I.  Associations;  (a)  Ward 
associations;  (6)  Stake  Superintend- 
ency;  (c)  General  Superintend- 
ences; (d)  the  retrenchment  move- 
ment; (V)  Miscellaneous  work;  (/") 
preparation  of  guide,   and  systemat- 
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ic  study;  (g)  M.  I.  Normal  Class,  for 
the  preparation  of  officers;  (k) 
Young  Ladies'  Stake  conferences. — 
Young  Men's  M.  I.  Associations;  (a) 
ward  associations;  (b)  Stake  superin- 
tendences; (c)  general  superintend- 
ency;  (d)  general  conferences;  (<?) 
Stake  conferences;  (f)  miscella- 
neous work;  (g)  issuing  of  manual; 
(k)  systematic  progressive  educa- 
tional work;  (/)  establishing  M.  I. 
normal  classes  for  preparation  of 
officers  and  missionaries.  Primary 
associations  (<z)  ward  organizations; 
(b)  stake  superintendencies;  (e) 
general  superintendency.  Ref.  Holi- 
day number  Deseret  News  of  Jan- 
uary, 1893.  Contributor,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  21,  70,  95,  191;  Vol.  XIII,  pp. 
102,  245,  330;  M.  I.  manual  part  I. 
young  ladies'  guide. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  each  of  these  organizations? 
2.  Describe  the  Sunday  School 
organization  of  the  present.  3.  Give 
a  brief  description  of  the  Y.  L.  M. 
I.  organization.  4.  What  constitutes 
a  complete  work  at  stake  Y.  M.  M. 
I.  organization.  5.  Name  the  present 
general  superintendency  and  their 
aids. 

Lecture  13. 
the    pratt-newman    discussion. 

"Does  the  Bible  Sanction  Po- 
lygamy?' ' 

Subdivisions: — Dr.  Newman  the 
Methodist  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate. 

Preliminary  correspondence  be- 
tween Dr.  Newman  and  President 
Young ;{a)  Newman' s acceptance ofan 
imaginary  challenge;  (b)  President 
Young's  curt  correction  of  Newman's 
presumptive  assertion;  (c)  the  sophis- 
tical reply  of  Newman;  (d)  the  un- 
accepted invitation  to  speak  at  the 
Tabernacle  on  Sunday;  (e)  Newman 
invited  to  meet  any  Elder  on  mis- 
sionary ground;  (/")  Newman's 
haughty  reply;  (g)  the  citizens'  let- 
ter to  Newman  and  his  reply;  fi) 
Newman's  challenge;  (/)   the   provi- 


sional acceptance;  (/)  the  angry 
compliance;  (k)  the  final  communi- 
cation of  President  Young — Tin-  ten 
conditions  of  the  debate — The  Six- 
hour  discussion — The  press  com- 
ments universally  unfavorable  to 
Newman  and  generally  in  support  of 
the  popular  decision  in  favor  of 
Pratt.  Reference,  Whitney's  His- 
tory of  Utah.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  440- 
486. 

Self -review: — 1.  In  what  way  was 
Dr.  Newman  connected  with  Con- 
gress? 2.  How  can  you  account  for 
his  zeal  to  theologically  demolish 
polygamy?  3.  In  the  correspond- 
ence between  Newman  and  Presi- 
dent Young,  which  man  exhibits  the 
character  of  culture  with  Christianity? 
4.  Give  the  terms  of  the  debate.  5. 
In  whose  favor  was  the  general  ver- 
dict of  the  press? 

Lecture  14. 
the  united  order. 

Subdivisions: — The  revelation  to 
Joseph  the  Seer,  1834. — Object  of 
this  order.  See  Doc.  and  Cov. ,  Sec. 
104;  Paragraphs  15,  16,  17,  18.  — 
Reorganization  of  the  Order  by  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  1874,  (a)  the 
prefatory  discourse  by  Apostle  Orson 
Pratt  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  St.  George  Temple, 
March  31;  (b)  the  branch  organiza- 
tions in  the  south;  (V)  the  discourses 
of  President  Young  and  Smith  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  April  29;  (d)  the 
Twentieth  Ward  organization;  (e) 
general  organization.  Ref.  Whit- 
ney's History  of  Utah,  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
839-840. 

Self-review: — 1.  When  was  the 
United  Order  revealed  in  this  dispen- 
sation? 2.  What  are  the  objects  of 
this  principle  of  the  Gospel?  3. 
When  was  the  order  re-established 
in  these  valleys?  4.  Quote  President 
Young's  statement  in  regard  to  the 
aim  of  the  movement?  5.  Show 
that  obedience  to  this  principle  has 
made  communities  happy.  See  Book 
of  Mormon,  IV  Nephi,  ch.  i,  3. 
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Lecture  15. 
last  days  and  labors  of  presi- 
dent brigham  young. 

Subdivisions: — Dedication  of  the 
St.  George  Temple,  January  1,  1877. 
— Setting  in  order  the  twenty  Stakes 
of  Zion. — Consideration  of  two  tem- 
ple sites,  (a)  Manti;  (b)  Logan  — 
His  last  discourse,  (a)  place;  (b) 
theme. — His  final  illness. — His  de- 
mise, (a)  time,  August  29,  1877;  (b) 
his  dying  words;  (c)  the  sepulture. 
Ref.  Whitney's  Historv  of  Utah, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  840-848. 

Self -review: — 1.  In  what  did  the 
setting  in  order  of  the  Stakes  of  Zion 
consist?  2.  What  was  the  theme  of 
President  Young's  last  discourse? 
3.  Although  ill  all  day,  what  public 
duty  did  the  President  faithfully  per- 
form in  the  evening  six  days  before 
his  death?  4.  What  were  the  last 
words  of  President  Young.  5.  Give 
day  of  week,  and  date  of  the  death 
of  the  founder  of  Utah. 

AMERICAN  HIST  OR  Y. 

Lecture  18. 

administration  of  presidents 

adams  and  jefferson, 

1797-1809. 

Subdivisions: — The  French  Direc- 
tory's insolence. — The  "X.  Y.  Z. 
papers."  — Naval  engagements.  — 
Napoleon's  consistent  attitude  — The 
new  national  capitol. — The  humbling 
of  Tripoli. — The  Louisiana  purchase. 
— Explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
— Effect  of  the  French  and  English 
war  on  the  United  States. — Con- 
spiracy of  Burr. — Steam  navigation. 
— Importation  of  slaves  forbidden. 
Ref.,  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts 
of  American  History,  pp.  199-209. 
Ridpath's  History  of  United  States, 

PP-  333-344- 

Self-review: — 1.  State  what  you 
know  of  the  attitude  of  the  French 
Directory  toward  the  United  States. 

2.  Explain  the  "X.  Y.  Z.   papers." 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  trouble 
with  the  Barbary  States.  4.  What 
effect  had    the  French  and  English 


war  on  the  United  States?  5.  Give 
a  brief  account  of  the  invention  and 
application  of  steam  navigation. 

Lecture  19. 
administration    of    presidents 
madison  and  monroe,  1809-1825. 

Subdivisions: — Reopening  of  trade 
with  Great  Britain. —  Tecumseh's 
conspiracy. — War  with  Great  Britain ; 
(a)  the  Henry  letters;  (b)  real  cause 
of  the  war;  (<r)  its  declaration. — 
Hull's  surrender. — Naval  victories. — 
Burning  of  Washington. — Jackson's 
victory  at  New  Orleans. — End  of  the 
war.  —  Results.  —  Summary.  The 
"Era  of  Good  Feeling." — Florida 
purchase.  —  The  slave  question.  — 
The  Missouri  compromise.  —  The 
"National  Road." — The  "Monroe 
Doctrine."  Ref.  Leading  Facts  in 
American  History,  pp.  211-228; 
Ridpath's  United  States,  pp.  344- 
372. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  war  of  18 12?  2.  Name 
the  loading  land  engagements  of  this 
war.  3.  What  were  the  principal 
naval  victories?  4.  Explain  the  slave 
question  at  the  time  of  the  Florida 
purchase.  5.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine?" 

Lecture  20. 

administration    of     presidents 

adams  and  jackson. 

1825-1837. 

Subdivisions: — Internal  improve- 
ments, (a)  the  Erie  canal,  (b)  the 
first  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
(Y)  the  Temperance  Cause — Rise  ot 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. — The  "Spoils  System." 
— The  anti-slavery  movement. — Re- 
opening of  the  tariff  question. — 
Calhoun  and  the  "States'  Rights" 
doctrine  vs.  Webster  and  Constitu- 
tional Supremacy. — Organization  ol 
the  Indian  Territory. — Discontinu- 
ance of  the  United  States'  Bank. — 
Growth  of  the  country. — The  Express 
system.- — American  art,  books  and 
newspapers. — Noah  Webster  and  the 
great  writers. — Beginning  of  Ameri- 
can literature.       Ref.    Leading  Facts 
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in  American  History  pp.  229-246; 
249-251.  Riclpath's  U.  S.  pp.  372- 
380. 

Self -review'. —  1.  Name  three  im- 
portant events  during  Adams'  ad- 
ministration. 2.  What  important 
religious  organization  was  effected  in 
1830?  3.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"Spoils  System?"  4.  Describe  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  5.  Explain 
the  distinction  between  the  theory  of 
"States'  Rights"  and  that  of  "Con- 
stitutional Supremacy."  6.  Name 
the  great  writers  of  this  period. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

LECTURE   13. 
WATER  (CONTINUED.) 

Subdivisions: — Source;  (a)  rain; 
(b)  snow;  (V)  springs,  (1)  hillside, 
(2)  fissure  or  vein,  (3)  intermittent. 
— Spring  water — River  water — Puri- 
fication   of    running   water. — Wells: 

(a)  surface;   (1)   dug;    (2)    flowing; 

(b)  artesian.      Ref.  ch.    17. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  water?  2.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  hillside  spring 
and  a  fissure  spring?  3.  What  is 
an  artesian  well?  4.  What  is  an  in- 
termittent spring?  5.  State  what 
you  know  of  the  self-purification  ot 
running  water. 

Lecture  14. 
water  (continued). 

Subdivisions: — Solutions;  (a)  na- 
ture; (b)  saturated;  (c)  conditions 
favoring  solution,  (1)  temperature, 
(2)  division,  (3)  agitation,  (4)  rela- 
tive position. — Solids  dissolved  in 
natural  waters. — Hardness  of  water; 
(a)  meaning;  (b)  temporary;  (c) 
permanent;  (d)  examples. — Air  in 
water;  (a)  illustrations;  {b)  atmos- 
pheric proportions;  (c)  effect  of 
temperature;  (d)  pressure. — Soda 
Water. — Caution.      Ref.  chs.  18,  19. 

Selfrevietv: — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  a  saturated  solution?  2.  Name 
the  conditions  favoring  solution.     3. 


What  is  hardness  of  water?  4.  ( )t 
what  use  is  the  air  dissolved  in  water? 
5.  How  is  the  so-called  soda  water 
produced?  6.  Show  the  danger  at- 
tending the  drinking  of  liquids  that 
have  been  exposed  to  impure  air. 

Lecture  15. 
organic  impurities  in  water. 

Subdivisions:  —  Organic  impuri- 
ties deleterious. — Nitrogenous  im- 
purities.— Chlorin  in  water. —  Real 
danger  from  organic  impurity. — 
Dysenteric  affections  from  impure 
water. — Diarrhoea  caused  by  foul 
water. — Suspended  matter  in  well 
waters. — Living  organisms  in  water. 
Ref.  ch.  20. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  are  the 
most  injurious  of  the  ordinary  im- 
purities of  potable  waters?  2.  What 
is  organic  matter?  3.  Wherein  lies 
the  danger  of  orgr.nic  contaminations 
of  water?  4.  Give  known  instances 
of  bodilv  disorders  resulting:  from 
the  use  of  water  contaminated  with 
organic  impurities.  5.  What  do 
you  know  of  the  occurrence  of  living 
organisms  in  water? 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

Lecture  9. 

putting  the  constitution   into 

EFFECT. 

Subdivisions:  —  The  feelings  ot 
doubt. — The  first  constitutional  Con- 
gress; (a)  the  first  meeting;  (b)  the 
successive  adjournments;  (r)  the 
quorum  of  thirty  representatives;  (d) 
the  temporary  organization  of  the 
twelve  senators;  (e)  the  counting  ot 
the  electoral  votes. — Inauguration  ot 
the  first  president,  Washington. — 
New  York  the  place  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  government. — The 
old  Congress. — The  nature  of.  the 
constitution.  Ref..  The  American 
Government,  pp.  103-106. 

Self -review : — 1.  Wrhat  doubts 
were  entertained  respecting  the  con- 
stitution    even    after   its    ratification 
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by  nine  states?  2.  How  many  repre- 
sentatives responded  on  time  at  the 
first  meeting  of  Congress?  3.  What 
determination  was  manifested  in  the 
repeated  adjournment  and  re-assem- 
bling of  the  minority  of  delegates 
and  senators  of  the  first  consti- 
tutional Congress?  4.  With  what 
number  of  representatives  and  sena- 
tors did  the  first  constitutional  Con- 
gress go  into  executive  session?  5. 
What  was  the  first  business  per- 
formed by  the  new  Congress? 

Lecture  10. 
the    constitution    in    outline. 

Subdivisions: — (I)  The  Pream- 
ble defining  (a)  the  source,  (b)  the 
purposes  of  the  Constitution,  and 
containing  the  ihree  elements  of  (1) 
The  name  of  the  nation,  people,  or 
sovereign  power  that  acts  or  speaks: 
We  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
(2)  The  ends  or  objects  for  which 
the  sovereign  power  acts  or  speaks: 
(#)  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union;  (b)  to  establish  justice;  (c) 
to  insure  domestic  tranquility;  (d) 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense; 
(e)  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  (f)  to  secure  the  blessing  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. (3)  The  thing  done:  Do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of 
America. — (II)  The  Seven  Articles 
relating  to  {a)  legislative  power,  (b) 
executive  power,  (c)  judicial  power, 
{d)  miscellaneous  subjects,  (<?) 
amendments,  (/")  debts  contracted 
before  the  Constitution  went  into 
operation,  (g)  ratification. — (III) 
The  fifteen  Amendments.  Ref. ,  The 
American  Government,  (Hinsdale) 
pp.  115-119;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Self -review: — 1.  Name  the  three 
parts  of  the  Constitution.  2.  Name 
the  first  element  of  the  Preamble. 
3.  What  is  the  second  element  of 
the  Preamble?  4.  Name  the  third 
element  of  the  Preamble.  5.  Explain 
the  three  powers  of  government. 


Lecture  i  i. 
vesting  the  legislative  powers 

and  composition  of  the  house 

of  representatives. 

Subdivisions: — Congress  bicam- 
eral.— Names  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Houses. — The  true  theory  of 
representation. — The  representative's 
term. — Representatives  elected  by 
the  people. — Qualifications  of  repre- 
sentatives.— Rule  and  its  application 
for  determining  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives.— Representation  and  suf- 
frage.— Vacancies. — Officers.  Ref, 
The  American  Government  pp.  115- 
137.  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Article  I.  Section  1,  2. 

Self -review: — 1.     Repeat   Section 

1,  Article  I,  Constitution.  2.  What 
is  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  bicam- 
eral system?  3.  What  is  the  true 
theory  of  representation?  (Cooley, 
Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  41, 
42.)       4.    Repeat  Clause   1,   Section 

2,  Article  I.,  Constitution.  5.  How 
are  representatives  apportioned?  6. 
Define  direct  taxes. 

Lecture  12. 

composition  of  the  senate. 

Subdivisions: — Character  of  the 
Senate.  —  Number  of  senators. — 
Their  election. — Their  term. — Their 
classification. — Their  qualifications.  -- 
Relation  of  the  Vice  President  to  the 
Senate. — Officers  of  the  Senate. 
Ref.  The  American  Government, pp. 
138-142;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Article  I,  Section  3,  Clauses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Self -review: — 1.  Repeat  Clause  1, 
Section  1,  Article  I,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  2.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  United  States  Senate? 

3.  How  are  the  senators   classified  ? 

4.  Upon  what  does  the  length  ot 
service  of  a  senator  from  a  newly  ad- 
mitted state  depend?  5.  What  is 
the  custom  of  the  Vice  President 
relative  to  the  chair? 


Success  comes  only  to  those  who 
diligently  and  persistently  follow  the 
right. 
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UNWHOLESOME  LITERA- 
TURE. 

Our  attention  has  been  lately 
-called  to  several  books  which  were 
issued  from  the  eastern  press,  and 
great  numbers  of  which  have  been 
sold  in  this  Territory,  that  are 
•of  the  most  demoralizing  tendency. 
The  narrations  which  they  contain  are 
of  course  fictitious,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  these  books  is  debasing  and 
ruinous.  They  describe  the  associ- 
ations of  men  and  women  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  suggestive  to  inno- 
cent minds,  and  the  narrations  are 
such  as  to  cause  abhorrence  in  the 
hearts  of  pure-minded  men  and 
women  who  read  them. 

We  cannot  proclaim  too  loudly 
against  the  evils  of  indiscriminate 
novel  reading.  That  many  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  indulge  in  the 
perusal  of  trashy  literature,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  quantity  of  such 
matter  that  is  brought  into  the 
country  and  is  readily  sold.  That 
such  literature  is  very  injurious, 
every  person  knows  who  has  min- 
gled with  young  people  who  engage 
extensively  in  the  reading  of  trashy 
novels,  or  who  has  indulged  himself 
to  an  unwise  extent  in  this  direction. 

There  are  some  novels  which  are 
classical,  whose  tone  is  elevating 
and  whose  contents  are  instructive. 
Such  books  are  found  in  every  pub- 
lic library  and  in  many  private 
homes.  They  have  a  tendency  to 
good  rather  than  to  evil,  but  even 
the  best  of  novels  should  not  to  be 
read  exclusively.  There  are  so  many 
books  of  truth  written,  that  it  seems 
inexcusable  for  people  to  spend  all 
their  time  in  reading  novels.  As  far 
as  style  is  concerned  no  books  sur- 
pass the  Holy  Bible  in  excellence. 
Its    contents    are    pure   throughout. 


Its  sentiments  are  exalting,  and  no 
person  can  read  it,  even  though  he- 
be  an  infidel  or  an  atheist,  without 
being  improved  by  such  perusal. 
Then  we  have  the  writings  of  great 
men,  too  numerous  to  mention,  con- 
taining the  most  exalting  truths, 
which  no  one  can  read  earnestly 
without  being  benefitted  through  the 
association  with  such  great  minds. 

Young  men  should  be  particularly 
cautious  in  the  selection  of  their 
reading  matter.  In  the  great  abund- 
ance of  printed  books  which  are  an- 
nually issued  from  the  press,  it  re- 
quires careful  discrimination  to  select 
those  which  will  be  best  adapted  to 
our  use.  Those  who  have  not  had 
experience,  but  are  in  doubt  as  what 
they  should  read,  ought  to  seek  the 
counsel  of  those  older  than  them- 
selves, and  from  such  as  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the 
day. 

Time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
in  idleness,  or  in  that  which  is 
worse  than  idleness — the  reading  of 
improper  papers  or  books.  Let  the 
young  people  of  Zion  be  warned  in 
time  so  that  their  minds  may  not  be 
tainted  and  their  memories  impaired 
by  the  perusal  of  the  vile  literature 
which  is  becoming  so  common  in 
this  country. 


LANGUAGE  STUDY. 

We  think  that  every  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  in  Zion  should 
have  one  or  more  of  its  members 
regularly  and  diligently  engaged  in 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  The 
work  of  the  Lord  is  spreading,  and 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission 
to  bear  testimony  of  the  Gospel  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  men  are 
needed  who  can  speak  the  lan- 
guages of  other  people.  Missionaries 
are  now  needed  for  many  foreign 
countries,  in  greater  numbers  than 
they  can  be  supplied.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  among  the  German- 
speaking  people.  New  fields  are 
opening  among  this  race,  and  a  great 
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many  more  missionaries  than  are 
now  engaged  among  this  people 
could  be  profitably  used. 

The  Spanish  language,  too,  is  one 
which  will  largely  be  used  by  this 
people  in  the  future,  even  if  at  the 
present  it  seems  to  be  of  little  value 
in  missionary  work.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  Spanish-speaking  people  who 
must  be  warned  before  the  end 
comes,  and  among  those  who  use 
this  language  there  will  doubtless  be 
found  many  honest  souls. 

The  French  language  seems  to 
have  been  one  which  was  little  re- 
quired thus  far  in  the  Church,  and 
yet  this  is  a  language  which  has  been 
very  useful  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  speaking  it.  It  is  said  that  a  per- 
son possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
English,  German  and  French  lan- 
guages can  make  himself  understood, 
and  can  himself  understand  every 
modern  language,  and  can  travel 
without  difficulty  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. 

Even  if  these  languages  are  not 
needed  for  missionary  duty  they  are 
still  very  valuable  in  various  ways  to 
him  who  acquires  them.  The  French 
and  German  literatures  are  very  rich, 
some  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the 
age  having  used  these  languages  in 
which  to  communicate  their  thoughts. 

The  mental  discipline,  too,  ob- 
tained through  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage is  second  to  none.  A  few  years 
ago  mathematics  was  applauded  as 
the  best  study  for  disciplining  the 
mind,  but  of  late  years  professors 
acknowledge  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guages is  not  inferior  to  mathematics 
in  the  proper  training  of  the  intellect. 

Even  if  young  people  do  not 
•expect  to  go  to  the  nations  whose 
languages  they  learn,  they  will 
doubtless  have  opportunities  at  some 
time  or  other  in  their  lives  to  use 
said  acquired  language.  Our  terri- 
tory is  becoming  famous  throughout 
the  world,  and  people  speaking  every 
language  are  becoming  our  frequent 
visitors.      It  is  no  improbable  thing  to  ■ 


believe  that  in  a  few  years  the  edu- 
cated and  refined  as  well  as  the  humble 
people  of  every  nation  on  the  globe 
will  come  to  Zion  and  mingle  freely 
with  her  people.  How  happy,  then, 
will  our  young  men  and  young 
women  be  if  they  can  converse 
fluently  and  intelligently  with  those 
visitors? 

The  considerations  here  mentioned 
and  many  others  which  might  be 
named  prompt  us  to  urge  young 
men  and  women  to  undertake 
the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
They  will  find  difficulty  while  pur- 
suing such  a  study,  in  acquiring  the 
correct  pronunciation,  but  if  they 
will  be  diligent  in  their  studies  and 
use  the  opportunities  which  the  Lord 
will  afford  them,  they  can  accomplish 
wonders  in  this  direction.  We  met 
a  young  man  who  had  served  a  five 
years'  term  in  the  Utah  penitentiary 
for  theft.  He  was  naturally  a  good 
youth,  but  through  evil  associations 
had  committed  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  punished.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing his  term  of  imprisonment  in  idle- 
ness he. began  studying  the  Spanish 
language  with  the  result  that  within 
two  years  after  his  sentence  he  was 
able  to  speak  it  fluently  and  read  and 
write  it  with  ease.  His  pronuncia- 
tion, too,  was  said  by  educated 
natives  of  Spain,  to  have  been  almost 
perfect.  Two  of  his  prison  associates 
were  capable  of  using  the  Spanish 
language  and  from  them  he  had  ob- 
tained instructions  in  regard  to  pro- 
nunciation. Before  his  term  had  ex- 
pired he  had  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  classics  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. With  such  an  example  as  this 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  every 
young  man  who  is  determined  in  his 
effort  to  acquire  a  language  will 
succeed. 

When  a  study  of  this  kind  is 
undertaken  no  day  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  some  progress  being 
made  in  it.  If  only  five  or  ten  min- 
utes are  employed,  let  them  be  used 
in  careful  and  concentrated  study. 
The  results  by  the   end  of   the    year 
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will  be  marvelous.  We  hope  to  hear 
that  some  at  least  of  the  youth  of 
Zion  have  taken  the  hint  here  given, 
and  will  make  themselves  proficient 
in  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

A    STORY    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
of  New  York,  those  publishers  who 
are  abreast  of  the  times  with  high- 
class  literature  in  all  branches  of 
education,  place  on  our  table  the  first 
part  of  a  work  which  promises  to  be 
very  excellent,  as  giving  information, 
much  of  which  has  never  yet  appeared 
in  print,  concerning  the  Civil  War. 
The  author  of  this  work,  which  is 
to  consist  of  three  parts,  is  John 
Codman  Ropes,  a  writer  of  consider- 
able experience.  In  addition  to  the 
literary  excellence  of  this  work,  we 
are  pleased  to  note  that  the  mechan- 
ical appearance  is  excellent,  and  the 
type  is  of  a  size  which  does  not  tire 
the  eye  to  read. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  war  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  campaigns  of  1862, 
and  the  record,  while  complete  in  it- 
self so  far  as  it  goes,  satisfying  alike 
the  technical  student  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  reader,  is  prepared  in  such  a 
style  as  to  hold  the  attention  through- 
out. We  can  recommend  this  book 
for  the  perusal  of  all  students  of  our 
country's  history  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  thrill- 
ing period  in  the  nation's  experience. 


PRIZE    BOOKS. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion of  New  York  sometime  since  offer- 
ed a  cash  prize  of  ten  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  best  two  books  on  the 
education  and  training  of  children. 
The  result  of  this  offer  was  the 
awarding  of  a  six  hundred  dollar 
prize  for  the  book  entitled  A  Nezv 
Life  hi  Education,  by  Fletcher  Dur- 
ell,  Ph.  D.  This  book  treats  the 
subject  in  a  scientific  yet  very  inter- 
esting manner.  It  contains  hints  suit- 
ed to  almost  every  condition  of  life 


into  which  children  arc  thrown,  and 
is  especially  instructive  to  parents,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  inexpe- 
rienced ones  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
book  which  young  men  and  women 
might  profitably  read  as  a  preliminary 
study  to  married  life,  and  is  one 
which  older  people  would  find  benefit 
in  perusing  because  of  the  sugges- 
tions contained  therein,  which  will  be 
useful  even  in  old  age.  New  methods 
of  education  are  being  constantly 
adopted,  but  of  all  those  which  have 
been  thus  far  presented  to  the  public, 
we  have  seen  none  superior  to  that 
which  is  suggested  in  the  book  now 
considered.  This  book  contains 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages 
and  is  sold  in  full  cloth  at  ninety  cents. 
The  second  prize  of  four  hundred 
dollars  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Grinnell 
for  the  book  entitled  Hcnc  John  a?id  f 
brought  up  the  Child,  a  work  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  pages, 
which  is  sold,  in  full  cloth,  for  eighty 
cents.  This  book  purports  to  give 
the  experience  of  a  young  couple  in 
bringing  up  their  child.  Many  of 
the  little  temptations  to  which  chil- 
dren are  exposed  are  presented  in  a 
most  interesting  way,  and  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  parents  to  protect 
the  child  from  these  evils  are  delight- 
fully portrayed.  Same  of  the 
superstitions  to  which  mothers  so  fre- 
quently yield  are  also  exploded  in 
this  delightful  book,  and  while  an 
effort  is  made  to  properly  restrain 
the  child  "Johannes,"  he  is  allowed 
to  pursue  his  own  methods  of  work- 
ing out  his  ideas  so  long  as  he  keeps 
himself  within  proper  bounds  Thus 
by  the  careful  watching  and  training 
of  wise  parents  the  boy  develops  in- 
to a  man  governed  by  principle, 
vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  a 
constant  joy  to  his  parents. 

THE  TRUE    POET. 

The  true  poet  has  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  nature.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other,  is  revealed 
the  mystery  of  the  universe.  How- 
ever, his  inspiration  may  often   lack 
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for  expression;  there  are  many 
thoughts  that  feeble  words  cannot 
tell.  But,  whatever  he  does  say 
should  be,  like  the  dew-drop  in  the 
sun,  an  immaculate  conception  of 
glowing  purity.  He  should  never 
stoop  from  quaffing  the  nectar  of  the 
gods,  to  the  adulation  of  a  grovelling 
passion  of  earth.  He  should  know 
each  mood  of  his  ideal  goddess — 
Nature — seeing  the  use  of  justice 
and  truth  every  way,  and  appreciat- 
ing everything. 

From  the  loud  pealing  of  the 
awful  thunder  to  the  soft  cooing  of 
the  peaceful  dove;  from  the  music 
pattering  of  the  blessed  rain  on  the 
mossy  roof,  to  the  tremendous  surg- 
ing of  the  mighty  ocean  on  the 
roaring  breakers;  from  the  beautiful 
melody  of  the  babbling  brooklet   to 


the  sublime  harmony  of  the  restless 
cataract;  from  the  gentle  singing  of 
the  summer  breeze  to  the  fierce 
howling  of  the  midnight  storm ;  from 
the  golden  sunset  to  the  lowering 
tempest;  from  the  mellow  twilight  to 
the  lightning's  glare;  from  the  blest 
break  of  day  to  the  dreary  approach 
of  the  pestilence;  from  the  rapture  of 
love  to  the  torture  of  hate;  from  acts- 
of  charity  to  deeds  of  rapine;  from 
smiling  peace  to  scowling  war;  and 
from  a  remorseful  hell  to  a  blissful 
heaven;  these  are  all  treasured  up  in 
his  memory,  to  be  used  as  required 
by  his  various  inspirations;  they  are 
warmed  by  vivid  imaginations,  tem- 
pered by  proper  judgment,  refined 
by  elegant  taste,  and  chastened  with 
divine  genius.  Surely,  poetry  is  of 
heavenly  origin! 
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Ladies'  Quartette,  as  sung  at  the   Women's  Congress  at  Chicago. 
Words  by  W.  W.  Phelps.  Music  by  Jos.  J.  Daynes. 
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Awarded  Highest  Honors  World's  Fair. 

DRPRICE'S 


Baking  Powder 

Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake   and   Pastry,  Light   Flaky   Biscuit, 

Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Dr.  Price's  Contains  No  Ammonia,  No  Alum,  or  any.  other  Adulterant 


SUPPORT   HOME    INDUSTRYI       Goto 

SALTIUORS  WOSSB  ED'S  SSOE  STORE, 

Where  you  can  get  a 
pair  of  Hand  8ewed 
Shoes  made  fronj 
$3.00  up.  First-clfiss 
Repairing  Hal  f  Sol- 
in^ami  Heeling,  75c. 
Work  guaranteed. 
M.  K.ST  ANN, 
♦>6'<i  E.2nd  South 
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MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

has  heen  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
Children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Tears.  ( 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  i 
all   pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and   is  the   best 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


YOUNG    7V£HN 

Learn  a  Trade,  and  compete  with  the  world.  Learn  Typewriting, 
and  compete  with  Few.  The  new  ANVIL  AND  SHUTTLE 
HAMMOND  is  as  good  as  any  machine  yet  invented.  Not  a 
few  think  it  is  better;  The  Contributor  does.  So  will  you 
GET  A  CIRCULAR..     ROOM  424  CONSTITUTION  BUILDING.     ^^ 

52    WEST,    THIRD    SOUTr-i.     SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


atyitarm/r). 


THE  SALT  LAKE  HOT  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM  CO.,  at  S3  WEST,  THIRD  SOUTH 
ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  has  the  Finest  Baths  in  America,  consisting  of  magnificent  large  Swimming 
Pools,  Private  Pools,  and  Fine  Porcelain  Bath  Tubs.  The  Sanitarium  has  conducted  its  waters  from  Its 
Hot  Salt-Sulphur  Springs  north  of  the  city,  a  distance  of  about  S  miles,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and 
has  the  greatest  Bath  and  Swimming  establishment  in  the  world,  giving  health  and  recreation  to  untold 
numbers  of  men  and  women.  It  is  a  SURE  CURE  for  RHEUMATISM,  INDIGESTION,  LEAD 
POISON,  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS,  and  similar  diseases. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  successful  physicians  in  America,  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Rait  Lake  City,  said:  "You  people  do  not  realize  what  a  grand  thing  yon  have  in  your 
Sanitarium.  I  have  visited  all  the  famous  European  and  American  bath  resorts,  and  can  say  that  none  of 
these  waters  excel  the  Sanitarium  water  for  health-giving  properties.     It  is  the  finest  bath  I  ever  had." 

All  Utah  citizens  should  see  the  Sanitarium,  so  that  they  can  appreciate  these  wonderful  Baths. 
You  are  cordially  Invited  to  make  a  personal  in^pfction  of  the  place.  Attendants  will  be  pleased  to  show 
the  Sanitarium  without  charge.         tia  hs    £5  cents.        Towels  and  Suits  washed  at  Troy  Laundry. 


ALL   WHO    CULTIVATE 

FRUITS 
FLOWERS 
VEGETABLES 

For  Pleasure  or  Profit, 

Should  see  that  the  Journal  they  subscribe 

to  is  the  best  and  most  reliable 

authority  obtainable. 


STANDS  FOREMOST  IN  THE  LIST. 

It  deals  practically  with  fruits  and  vegetables, 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  covers  the 
field    of    horticulture    systematically 
and  thoroughly.    It  illustrates  and 
describes  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, improved  varieties  and 
labor-saving   devices. 
It  is,  without  doubt, 

The  Paperforthe  People! 

$1.00  a  Year  {24  numbers). 

Specimen  copy  and  50-page  catalogue  of 
horticultural  books  FREE  oh  application. 

American  Gardening,  1 70  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  H,  CANNON, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt   Lake  City. 


CHAS.  M.  CANNON, 

DENTIST. 

Rooms  406  &  407  Constitution  Bldg., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


JOHH  CfliWEflcifJ, 

FIRST-CLASS , 

MADE   TO   ORDER. 

Basement  l  tali  Nat.  Bank 
SALT  LAKE    CITY. 
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MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ' 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  I 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


NOW  READY. 

9    •    • 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  the 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  7, 

is    now    issued.       Price    per    copy, 

postpaid,  25  Cents. 

Also  Twelve  Lessons  for  this  year's 
work  of 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  2. 

Price  per  copy,  postpaid,  15  Cents. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

Jr;e  Contributor  <§o., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH, 
P.  O.  BOX  520 

and  by  other  Book  Dealers. 


The  above  pamphlets  are  published  under  the 
advice  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Presidency  and 
Officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. 


DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 

CONSTITUTION     BUILDING, 
Opposite  Z.  C  M.  I.  8 ALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY. 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 

Clothes,    (Perfect    Fit   Guaranteed),  «r 

Cleaning  and  Repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

128  W,  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT?  For* 
prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
Ml'  N  N  «fc  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years' 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  byfar  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.    $3  a  year.    Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $3.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  -i5  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.    Address 

MUNN  &  CO..  New  Yokk,  361  Broadway. 


American  Biscuit  and  Mfg.  Co. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

UTA.H       CRACKER       IF-A-OT-OIIY, 

Manufacturers  of  ♦he  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

as-Sold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  {he  Territory,"®* 

HENRY    WALLACE.  Mariana. 
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YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE     YOU 


•yGOLD  BAND* 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS, 
BAKING    POWDER, 
and    SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor.  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

No  Riner  Goods  in  any  Marl<et. 


ASSETS    Oi^ER $^9,000,000 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,  salt  lake  city 


W.  S-   WARREN,  RESIDENT    SECRETARY.    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


HQaie  Dim  Independent.    Forty  Acres  in  Utah  will  do  it 


WORfcD'jS  PICTGKIflli  LIJSE. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

10«  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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SYSTEM, 

The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars  f^  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

City  Ticket  Office.    201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
OllTer  W.  Mink 
E.  Ellery  Anderson 
Fred'k  R.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 

Genera)  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 
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MellinsFood 
Children 

everywhere  are  the  best  advertisement  of  Mellill'S 
Food  I  with  their  sound  bodies,  straight  limbs, 
bright  eyes,  plump  cheeks  and  fresh,  radiant  faces, 
they  are  the  highest  types  of  happy,  health)-  child- 
hood, and  the  best  evidence  that  Mellill'S  Food 
fulfills  every  requisite  of  a  food  for  infants. 

Our  Book  for  the  instruction  of  mothers  sent  free  on  application. 
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DOLIBER-GOODALE    CO., 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


W,E).  HUBBARD,  169  w.^gond  South  gf  §£&£ 


